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GLossary 





* ROUGH me you pass into the city of woe: 
Through me you pass into eternal pain: 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 


Justice the founder of my fabric moved: 
To rear me was the task of Power divine, 
Supremest Wisdom, and primeval Love.’ 
Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 
Such characters, in color dim, I mark’d ‘oa 
Over a portal’s lofty arch inscribed: 
Whereat I thus: “Master, these words import 
Hard meaning.” He as one prepared replied: 
“Here thou must all distrust behind thee leave; 
Here be vile fear extinguish’d. We are come 
een coe ee we nasil’ gee the souts 
To misery doorn’d, who intell 
Have lost.” And when his hand he had stretch’d forth 
To mine, with pleasant looks, whence I was cheer’d, 
Into that secret place he led me on. x6 
Here sighs, with lamentations and loud moans, 
Resounded through the air pierced by no star, 
That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 
Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 
Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 
With hands together smote that swell’d the sounds, 
Made up a tumult, that forever whirls 
Round through that air with solid darkness stain'd, 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies, 
I then, with horror yet encompast, cried: 3! 
“O master! what is this I hear? what race 
Are these, who seem so overcome with woe?” 
1 “Power,” “Wisdom,” “Love,” the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 
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Strews all its honours on the earth beneath; 
E’en in like manner Adam’s evil brood 
Cast themselves, one by one, down from the shore, 
Each at a beck, as falcon at his call.* 

Thus go they over through the umber’d wave; 
And ever they on the opposing bank 
Be landed, on this side another throng 
Still gathers. “Son,” thus spake the courteous guide, 
“Those who die subject to the wrath of God 
All here together come from every clime 
And to o’erpass the river are not loth: 
For so Heaven's justice goads them on, that fear 
Is turn’d into desire. Hence ne'er hath past 
Good spirit. If of thee Charon complain, 
Now mayst thou know the import of his words.” 

This said, the gloomy region trembling shook 
So terribly, that yet with clammy dews 
Fear chills my brow. The sad earth gave a blast, 
That, lightening, shot forth a vermilion flame, 
Which all my senses conquer’d quite, and I 
Down dropp’d, as one with sudden slumber seized. 


CANTO IV 


Arcumint.—The Poet, being roused by a clap of thunder, and following his guide 
onward, descends into Limbo, which is the first circle of Hell, where he finds the 
souls of those, who, although they have lived virtuously and have not to suffer for 
gteat sins, nevertheless, through lack of baptism, merit not the bliss of Paradise. 
Hence he is led on by Virgil to descend into the second circle. 


ROKE the deep slumber in my brain a crash 
Of heavy thunder, that I shook myself, 


As one by main force roused. Risen upright, 
My rested eyes I moved around, and search’d 
With fixed ken, to know what place it was 
Wherein I stood. For certain, on the brink 
I found me of the lamentable vale, 
The dread abyss, that joins a thundrous sound 
Of plaints innumerable. Dark and deep, 
3“As a falcon at his call.” This is ee eee ey eee 


Vellutello's explanation, and seems _Pref- call of 
erable to that commonly given: “as a 
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Come forth from thence, who afterward was blest?” 

Piercing the secret purport® of my speech, 

He answer’d: “I was new to that estate 
When I beheld a puissant one’ arrive 
Amongst us, with victorious trophy crown’d. 
He forth the shade of our first parent drew, 
Abel, his child, and Noah righteous man, 
Of Moses lawgiver for faith approved, 

Of patriarch Abraham, and David king, 
Israel with his sire and with his sons, 

Nor without Rachel whom so hard he won, 
And others many more, whom He to bliss 
Exalted. Before these, be thou assured, 

No spirit of human kind was ever saved.” 

We, while he spake, ceased not our onward road, 
Suill passing through the wood; for so I name 
Those spirits thick beset. We were not far 
On this side from the summit, when I kenn’d 
A flame, that o’er the darken’d hemisphere 
Prevailing shined. Yet we a little space 
Were distant, not so far but I in part 
Discover'd that a tribe in honour high 
That place possess’d. “‘O thou, who every art 
And science valuest! who are these, that boast 
Such honor, separate from all the rest?” 

He answer’d: “The renown of their great names, 
That echoes through your world above, acquires 
Favor in Heaven, which holds them thus advanced.” 
Meantime a voice I heard: “Honor the bard 
Sublime! his shade returns, that left us late!”’ 

No sooner ceased the sound, than I beheld 
Four mighty spirits toward us bend their steps, 
Of semblance neither sorrowful nor glad. 

When thus my master kind began: “Mark him, 
Who in his right hand bears that falchion keen, 
The other three preceding, as their lord. 


2 “Secret purport.” Lombardi well ob- probably, it docs not occur once through- 
serves that Dante seems to have been out the whole of this first part of the 
restrained by awe and reverence from poem. 
uttering the name of Christ in this place 3“A puissant one.” Our Saviour. 
of torment; and that for the same cause, 
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Penthesilea. On the other side, 
Old King Latinus seated by his child 
Lavinia, and that Brutus I beheld 
Who Tarquin chased, Lucretia, Cato’s wife 
Marcia, with Julia® and Cornelia there; 
And sole apart retired, the Soldan fierce.’ 

Then when a little more I raised my brow, 
I spied the master of the sapient throng,® 
Seated amid the philosophic train. 
Him all admire, all pay him reverence due. 
There Socrates and Plato both I mark’d 
Nearest to him in rank, Democritus, 
Who sets the world at chance,’ Diogenes, 
With Heraclitus, and Empedocles, 
And Anaxagoras, and Thales sage, 
Zeno, and Dioscorides well read 
In nature’s secret lore. Orpheus I mark’d 
And Linus, Tully and moral Seneca, 
Euclid and Ptolemy, Hippocrates, 
Galenus, Avicen, and him who made 
That commentary vast, Averroes.'° 

Of all to speak at full were vain attempt; 
For my wide theme so urges, that oft-times 
My words fall short of what bechanced. In two 
The six associates part. Another way 
My sage guide leads me, from that air serene, 
Into a climate ever vex'd with storms: 
And to a part I come, where no light shines. 


The daughter of Julius ®“"Who sets the world at chance.” 


Czsar, and wife of Pompey. Democritus, who maintained the world to 


7 “The 


Soldan fierce.” Saladin, or have been formed by the fortuitous con- 


Salaheddin, the rival of Richard Coeur de course of atoms 


Lion. 


10 Averroes, called by the Arabians 


3The master of the sapient throng.” Ibn Roschd, translated and commented 
“Maestro di color che sanno.” Aristotle. onthe works of Aristotle. 
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And thus began: “Francesca!® your sad fate 
Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 

But tell me; in the time of your sweet sighs, 
By what, and how Love granted, that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes?” She replied: 
“No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy, when misery is at hand. That kens 
Thy learn’d instructor. Yet so eagerly 

If thou art bent to know the primal root, 

From whence our love gat being, I will do 

As one, who weeps and tells his tale. One day, 
For our delight we read of Lancelot,‘ 

How him love thrall’d. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us. Oft-times by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Filed from our alter’d cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 
The wished smile so rapturously kiss’d 

By one so deep in love, then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 

All trembling kiss’d. The book and writer both 
Were love’s purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more.” While thus one spirit spake, 
The other wail’d so sorely, that heart-struck 

I, through compassion fainting, seem’d not far 
From death, and like a corse fell to the ground. 


3 “Francesca.” Francesca, the daughter 
of Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, 
was given by her father in marriage to 
Gianciotto, son of Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini, a man of extraordinary courage, 
but deformed in his person. His brother 
Paolo, who unhappily possessed those 
graces which the husband of Francesca 
wanted, engaged her affections; and being 


taken in adultery, they were both put to 
death by the enraged Gianciotto. 

4“Lancelot.” One of the Knights of 
the Round Table, and the lover of 
Ginevra, or Guinever, celebrated in ro- 
mance. The incident alluded to seems to 
have made a strong impression on the 
imagination of Dante, who introduces it 
again, in the Paradise, Canto xvi. 
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2 “Ciacco.” 
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To swallow it; so dropp’d the loathsome cheeks 

Of demon Cerberus, who thundering stuns 

The spirits, that they for deafness wish in vain. 
We, o’er the shades thrown prostrate by the brunt 

Of the heavy tempest passing, set our feet 

Upon their emptiness, that substance seem’d. 
They all along the earth extended lay, 

Save one, that sudden raised himself to sit, 

Soon as that way he saw us pass. “O thou!” 

He cried, “who through the infernal shades art led, 

Own, if again thou know’st me. Thou wast framed 

Or ere my frame was broken.” I replied: 

“The anguish thou endurest perchance so takes 

Thy form from my remembrance, that it seems 

As if I saw thee never. But inform 

Me who thou art, that in a place so sad 

Art set, and in such torment, that although 

Other be greater, none disgusteth more.” 

He thus in answer to my words rejoin’d: 

“Thy city, heap’d with envy to the brim, 

Aye, that the measure overflows its bounds, 

Held me in brighter days. Ye citizens 

Were wont to name me Ciacco.? For the sin 

Of gluttony, damned vice, beneath this rain, 

E’en as thou seest, I with fatigue am worn: 

Nor I sole spirit in this woe: all these 

Have by like crime incurr’d like punishment.” 
No more he said, and I my speech resumed: 

“Ciacco! thy dire affliction grieves me much, 

Even to tears. But tell me, if thou know’st, 

What shall at length befall the citizens 

Of the divided city;? whether any 

Just one inhabit there: and tell the cause, 

Whence jarring Discord hath assail’d it thus.” 
He then: “After long striving they will come 


So called from his inordi- 3“The divided city.” The city of 


Flor- 
nate appetite; “‘ciacco,” in Italian, signi- ence, divided into the Bianchi and Neri 
fying a pig. The real name of this glut- factions. 
ton has not been transmitted to us. 
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Contrary in kind disparts them. To the Church 
Were separate those, that with no hairy cowls 
Are crowned, both Popes and Cardinals, o’er whom 
Avarice dominion absolute maintains.” 

I then: “’Mid such as these some needs must be, 
Whom I shall recognize, that with the blot 
Of these foul sins were stain’d.” He answering thus: 
“Vain thought conceivest thou. That ignoble life, 
Which made them vile before, now makes them dark, 
And to all knowledge indiscernible. 
For ever they shall meet in this rude shock: 
These from the tomb with clenched grasp shall rise, 
Those with close-shaven locks. That ill they gave, 
And ill they kept, hath of the beauteous world 
Deprived, and set them at this strife, which needs 
No labor’d phrase of mine to set it off. 
Now mayst thou see, my son! how brief, how vain, 
The goods committed into Fortune’s hands, 
For which the human race keep such a coil! 
Not all the gold that is beneath the moon, 
Or ever hath been, of these toil-worn souls 
Might purchase rest for one.” I thus rejoin’d: 
“My guide! of these this also would I learn; 
This Fortune, that thou speak’st of, what it is, 
Whose talons grasp the blessings of the world.” 

He thus: “O beings blind! what ignorance 
Besets you! Now my judgment hear and mark. 
He, whose transcendent wisdom passes all, 
The heavens creating, gave them ruling powers 
To guide them; so that each part shines to each, 
Their light in equal distribution pour’d. 
By similar appointment he ordain’d, 
Over the world’s bright images to rule, 
Superintendence of a guiding hand 
And general minister, which, at due time, 
May change the empty vantages of life 
From race to race, from one to other’s blood, 
Beyond prevention of man’s wisest care: 
Wherefore one nation rises into sway, 
Another languishes, e’en as her will 
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"Twas that my thought was occupied, intent 
Upon that error, which thy help hath solved.” 
But now my master summoning me back 
I heard, and with more eager haste besought 

The spirit to inform me, who with him 


Partook his lot. 


He answer thus return’d: 


“More than a thousand with me here are laid. 
Within is Frederick,'* second of that name, 

And the Lord Cardinal,® and of the rest 

I speak not.” He, this said, from sight withdrew. 
But I my steps toward the ancient bard 

Reverting, ruminated on the words 

Betokening me such ill. Onward he moved, 

And thus, in going, question’d: “Whence the amaze 
That holds thy senses wrapt?” I satisfied 

The inquiry, and the sage enjoin’d me straight: 
“Let thy safe memory store what thou hast heard, 
To thee importing harm; and note thou this,” 

With his raised finger bidding me take heed, 
“When thou shalt stand before her gracious beam," 
Whose bright eye all surveys, she of thy life 

The future tenor will to thee unfold.” 

Forthwith he to the left hand turn’d his feet: 
We left the wall, and toward the middle space 
Went by a path that to a valley strikes, 

Which e’en thus high exhaled its noisome steam. 


14 “Frederick.” The Emperor Frederick 
II., who died in 1250. See notes to Canto 


xiii. 

%“The Lord Cardinal.” Ottaviano 
Ubaldini, a Florentine, made cardinal in 
1245, and deceased about 1273. On ac- 
count of his great influence, he was 


generally known by the appellation of 
“the Cardinal.” It is reported of him 
that he declared if there were any such 
thing as a human soul he had lost his 
for the Ghibellini. 

16 “Her gracious beam.” Beatrice. 
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To God is more displeasing; and beneath, 

The fraudulent are therefore doom’d to endure 

Severer pang. The violent occupy 

All the first circle; and because, to force, 

Three persons are obnoxious, in three rounds, 

Each within other separate, is it framed. 

To God, his neighbor, and himself, by man 

Force may be offer’d; to himself I say, 

And his possessions, as thou soon shalt hear 

At full. Death, violent death, and painful wounds 

Upon his neighbor he inflicts; and wastes, 

By devastation, pillage, and the flames, 

His substance. Slayers, and each one that smites 

In malice, plunderers, and all robbers, hence 

The torment undergo of the first round, 

In different herds. Man can do violence 

To himself and his own blessings: and for this, 

He, in the second round must aye deplore 

With unavailing penitence his crime, 

Whoe'er deprives himself of life and light, 

In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 

And sorrows there where he should dwell in joy. 

To God may force be offer’d, in the heart 

Denying and blaspheming His high power, 

And Nature with her kindly law contemning. 

And thence the inmost round marks with its seal 

Sodom, and Cahors, and all such as speak 

Contemptuously of the Godhead in their hearts. 
“Fraud, that in every conscience leaves a sting, 

May be by man employ’d on one, whose trust 

He wins, or on another, who withholds 

Strict confidence. Seems as the latter way 

Broke but the bond of love which Nature makes. 

Whence in the second circle have their nest, 

Dissimulation, witchcraft, flatteries, 

Theft, falsehood, simony, all who seduce 

To lust, or set their honesty at pawn, 

With such vile scum as these. The other way 

Forgets both Nature’s general love, and that 

Which thereto added afterward gives birth 

To special faith. Whence in the lesser circle, 
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Obizzo’ of Este, in the world destroy’d 
By his foul step-son.” To the bard revered 
I turn’d me round, and thus he spake: “Let him 
Be to thee now first leader, me but next 
To him in rank.” Then further on a space 
The Centaur paused, near some, who at the throat 
Were extant from the wave; and, showing us 
A spirit by itself apart retired, 
Exclaim’d: “He'° in God’s bosom smote the heart, 
Which yet is honored on the bank of Thames.” 
A race I next espied who held the head, 
And even all the bust, above the stream. 
Midst these I many a face remember’d well. 
Thus shallow more and more the blood became, 
So that at last it but imbrued the feet; 
And there our passage lay athwart the foss. 
“As ever on this side the boiling wave 
Thou scest diminishing,” the Centaur said, 
“So on the other, be thou well assured, 
It lower still and lower sinks its bed, 
Till in that part it reuniting join, 
Where ‘tis the lot of tyranny to mourn. 
There Heaven's stern justice lays chastising hand 
On Attila, who was the scourge of earth, 
On Sextus and en Pyrrhus," and extracts 
Tears ever by the seething tlood unlock'd 
From the Rinieri, of Carneto this, 
Pazzo the other named." who alld the ways 
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That I had thought so many voices came 

From some amid those thickets close conceal’d, 

And thus his speech resum’d: “If thou lop off 

A single twig from one of those ill plants, 

The thought thou hast conceived shall vanish quite.” 
Thereat a little stretching forth my hand, 

From a great wilding gather’d I a branch, 

And straight the trunk exclaim’d: “Why pluck’st thou 


me?” 


Then, as the dark blood trickled down its side, 

These words it added: “Wherefore tear’st me thus? 

Is there no touch of mercy in thy breast? 

Men once were we, that now are rooted here. 

Thy hand might well have spared us, had we been 

The souls of serpents.” As a brand yet green, 

That burning at one end from the other sends 

A groaning sound, and hisses with the wind 

That forces out its way, so burst at once 

Forth from the broken splinter words and blood. 
I, letting fall the bough, remain’d as one 

Assail’d by terror; and the sage replied: 

“If he, O injured spirit! could have believed 

What he hath seen but in my verse described, 

He never against thee had stretch’d his hand. 

But I, because the thing surpass’d belicf, 

Prompted him to this deed, which even now 

Myself I rue. But tell me, who thou wast; 

That, for this wrong to do thee some amends, 

In the upper world (for thither to return 

Is granted him) thy fame he may revive.” 

“That pleasant word of thine,” the trunk replied, 

“Hath so inveigled me, that I from speech 

Cannot refrain, wherein if I indulge 

A little longer, in the snare detain‘d, 


Count it not grievous. 


2“ it was.” Picro delle Vigne, a 
native of Capua, who from a low condi- 
tion raised himself, by his eloquence and 
legal knowledge, to the office of Chan- 
cellor to the Emperor Frederick II. The 
courtiers, envious of his exalted situation, 
forged letters to make Frederick believe 


I it was,” who held 

that he held a secret and traitorous inter- 
course with the Pope, who was then at 
enmity with the Emperor. He was cruelly 
condemned to lose his cyes. Driven to 
despair bv his unmerited calamity he 
itasheel “oul Nis heals. agaiaee the cell. 
of a church, in the year 1245. 
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I settled me upon those shoulders huge, 
And would have said, but that the words to aid 
My purpose came not, “Look thou clasp me firm.” 
But he whose succour then not first I proved, 
Soon as I mounted, in his arms aloft, 
Embracing, held me up; and thus he spake: 
“Geryon! now move thee: be thy wheeling gyres 
Of ample circuit, easy thy descent. 
Think on the unusual burden thou sustain’st.” 
As a small vessel, backening out from land, 
Her station quits; so thence the monster loosed, 
And, when he felt himself at large, turn’d round 
There, where the breast had been, his forked tail. 
Thus, like an eel, outstretch’d at length he steer’d, 
Gathering the air up with retractile claws. 
Not greater was the dread, when Phaéton 
The reins let drop at random, whence high heaven, 
Whereof signs yet appear, was wrapt in flames; 
Nor when ill-fated Icarus perceived, 
By liquefaction of the scalded wax, 
The trusted pennons loosen’d from his loins, 
His sire exclaiming loud, “Ill way thou keep’st,” 
Than was my dread, when round me on each part 
The air I view'd, and other object none 
Save the fell beast. He, slowly sailing, wheels 
His downward motion, unobserved of me, 
But that the wind, arising to my face, 
Breathes on me from below. Now on our right 
I heard the cataract beneath us leap 
With hideous crash; whence bending down to explore, 
New terror I conceived at the steep plunge; 
For flames I saw, and wailings smote mine ear: 
So that, all trembling, close I crouch'd my limbs, 
And then distinguish’d, unperceived before, 
By the dread torments that on every side 
Drew nearer, how our downward course we wound. 
As falcon, that hath loag been on the wing, 
But lure nor bard hath seen, while in despair 
The falconer cries, “Ah me! thou stoop'st to earth,” 
Wearied descends, whence nimbly he arose 
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CANTO XXIV 


ARGUMENT.—Under the escort of his faithful master, Dante not without difficulty 
makes his way out of the sixth gulf; and in the seventh, sees the robbers tormented 
by venomous and pestilent serpents. The soul of Vanni Fucci, who had pillaged the 
sacristy of St. James in Pistoia, predicts some calamities that impended over that city, 
and over the Florentines. 

N the year’s early nonage,' when the sun 
| Tempers his tresses in Aquarius’ urn, 

And now toward equal day the nights recede; 
Whenas the rime upon the earth puts on 
Her dazzling sister’s image, but not long 
Her milder sway endures; then riseth up 
The village hind, whom fails his wintry store, 
And looking out beholds the plain around 
All whiten’d; whence impatiently he smites 
His thighs, and to his hut returning in, 
There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, 
As a discomfited and helpless man; 
Then comes he forth again, and feels new hope 
Spring in his bosom, finding e’en thus soon 
The world hath changed its countenance, grasps his croek, 
And forth to pasture drives his little flock: 
So me my guide dishearten'd, when I saw 
His troubled forehead; and so speedily 
That ill was cured; for at the fallen bridge 
Arriving, toward me with a look as sweet, 
He turn’d him back, as that I first beheld 
At the steep mountain’s foot. Regarding well 
The ruin, and some counsel first maintain’d 
With his own thought, he open’d wide his arm 
And took me up. As one, who, while he works, 
Computes his labor’s issue, that he seems 
Still to foresee the effect; so lifting me 
Up to the summit of one peak, he fix'd 
His eye upon another. “Grapple that,” 
Said he, “but first make proof, if it be such 
As will sustain thee.” For one capt with lead 
1“Ar che latter part of January, when morning often wear the appearance of 


the sun enters Aquarius, and the equinox snow, but are melted by the rising sun.” 
draws near, when the hoar-frosts in the 
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To the fair world: and heedless of repose 

We climb’d, he first, I following his steps, 

Till on our view the beautiful lights of Heaven 
Dawn’d through a circular opening in the cave: 
Thence issuing we again beheld the stars. 
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To pounce upon the prey.” Therewith, it seem’d, 
A little wheeling in his aéry tour, 

Terrible as the lightning, rush’d he down, 

And snatch’d me upward even to the fire. 

There both, I thought, the eagle and myself 

Did burn; and so intense the imagined flames, 
That needs my sleep was broken off. As erst 
Achilles shook himself, and round him roll’d 
His waken’d eyeballs, wondering where he was, 
Whenas his mother had from Chiron fled 

To Scyros, with him sleeping in her arms; 
There whence the Greeks did after sunder him; 
E’en thus I shook me, soon as from my face 

The slumber parted, turning deadly pale, 

Like one ice-struck with dread. Sole at my side 
My comfort stood: and the bright sun was now 
More than two hours aloft: and to the sea 

My looks were turn’d. “Fear not,” my master cried, 
“Assured we are at happy point. Thy strength 
Shrink not, but rise dilated. Thou art come 

To Purgatory now. Lo! there the cliff 

That circling bounds it. Lo! the entrance there, 
Where it doth seem disparted. Ere the dawn 
Usher’d the day-light, when thy wearied soul 
Slept in thee, o’er the flowery vale beneath 

A lady came, and thus bespake me: ‘I 

Am Lucia.®> Suffer me to take this man, 

Who slumbers. Easier so his way shall speed.’ 
Sordello and the other gentle shapes 

Tarrying, she bare thee up: and, as day shone, 
This summit reach’d: and I pursued her steps. 
Here did she place thee. First, her lovely eyes 
That open entrance show’d me; then at once 
She vanish’d with thy sleep.” Like one, whose doubts 
Are chased by certainty, and terror turn’d 

To comfort on discovery of the truth, 

Such was the change in me: and as my guide 
Beheld me fearless, up along the cliff 

He moved, and I behind him, toward the height. 


§ “Lucia.” See Hell, c. ii 97 and Paradise, c. xxxii. 123. 





‘Tivvice on my bosom prostrate. Seven times’ 

Of his drawn sword, inscribed. And “Look,” he cried, 

“When enter’d, that thou wash these scars away.” 
Ashes, or earth ta’en dry out of the ground, 

Were of one colour with the robe he wore. 

From underneath that vestment forth he drew 

‘Two keys,® of metal twain: the one was gold, 


Its fellow silver. With the 


pallid first, 


And next the burnish’d, he so ply'd the gate, 
“Whenever one 


As to content me well. 


Faileth of these, that in the key-hole straight 
It turn not, to this alley then expect 
Access in vain.” Such were the words he spake. 
“One is more precious:’ but the other needs 
Skill and sagacity, large share of each, 
Ere its good task to disengage the knot 
Be worthily perform'd. From Peter these 
I hold, of him instructed that I err 
Rather in opening, than in keeping fast; 
So but the suppliant at my feet implore.” 

Then of that hallow’d gate he thrust the door, 
Exclaiming, “Enter, but this warning hear: 
He forth again departs who looks behind.” 

As in the hinges of that sacred ward 
The swivels turn'd, sonorous metal strong, 
Harsh was the grating; nor so surlily 
Roar'd the Tarpeian, when by force bereft 
Of good Metellus, thenceforth from his loss 
To leanness doom’d. Attentively I turn’d, 
Listening the thunder that first issued forth; 
And “We praise thee, O God,” methought I heard, 


T“Seven times.” Seven P's, to denote 
the seven sins (Peccata) of which he was 
to be cleansed in his passage through 


teh 

Two keys.” Lombardi remarks that 
painters have usually drawn St. Peter 
with two keys, the one of gold and the 
other of silver; but that Niccolo Ale- 
manni, in his Dissertation de Parietinis 





the sinners; the avi the ors and 
judgment requisite for the duc haclatas 
of that office. 


PURGATORY 183 
In accents blended with sweet melody. 
The strains came o'er mine ear, e’en as the sound 
Of choral voices, that in solemn chant 
With organ’ mingle, and now high and clear 
Come swelling, now float indistinct away. 


CANTO X 


ArcuMENT.—Being admitted at the gate of Purgatory, our Poets ascend a afer 
path up the rock, till they reach an open and level space that extends each way 
the mountain. On the side that rises, and which is of white marble, are seen artfully 
engraven many stories of humility, which whilst they are contemplating, there ap- 
proach the souls of those who expiate the sin of pride, and who are bent down be- 
neath the weight of heavy stones. 


‘ ), ppb in passed the threshold of the gate, 
(Which the soul’s ill affection doth disuse, 
Making the crooked seem the straighter path, ) 
I heard its closing sound. Had mine eyes turn’d, 
For that offence what plea might have avail’d? 
We mounted up the riven rock, that wound 
On either side alternate, as the wave 
Flies and advances. “Here some little art 
Behoves us,” said my leader, “that our steps 
Observe the varying flexure of the path.” 
Thus we so slowly sped, that with cleft orb 
The moon once more o’erhangs her watery couch, 
Ere we that strait have threaded. But when free, 
We came, and open, where the mount above 
One solid mass retires; I spent with toil, 
And both uncertain of the way, we stood, 
Upon a plain more lonesome than the roads 
That traverse desert wilds, From whence the brink 
Borders upon vacuity, to foot 
Of the steep bank that rises still, the space 
Had measured thrice the stature of a man: 
And, distant as mine eye could wing its flight, 
To leftward now and now to right despatch’d, 
That cornice equal in extent appear’d. 


10“Organ.” Organs were used in Italy the Emperor Julian's writings, which 
as early as in the sixth century. If I shows that the organ was not unknown 
remember rightly there is a passage in in his ume. 
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Not yet our feet had on that summit moved, 
When I discover’d that the bank, around, 
Whose proud uprising all ascent denied, 

Was marble white; and so exactly wrought 
With quaintest sculpture, that not there alone 
Had Polycletus, but e’en nature’s self 

Been shamed. The Angel (who came down to earth 
With tidings of the peace so many years 

Wept for in vain, that oped the heavenly gates 
From their long interdict) before us seem’d, 

In a sweet act, so sculptured to the life, 

He look’d no silent image. One had sworn 

He had said “Hail!” for she was imaged there, 
By whom the key did open to God's love; 

And in her act as sensibly imprest 

That word, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” 
As figure seal’d on wax. “Fix not thy mind 

On one place only,” said the guide beloved, 

Who had me near him on that part where lies 
The heart of man. My sight forthwith I turn’d, 
And mark’d, behind the Virgin Mother’s form, 
Upon that side where he that moved me stood, 
Another story graven on the rock. 

I past athwart the bard, and drew me near, 
That it might stand more aptly for my view. 
There, in the self-same marble, were engraved 
The cart and kine, drawing the sacred ark, 
That from unbidden office awes mankind. 
Before it came much people; and the whole 
Parted in seven quires. One sense cried “Nay,” 
Another, “Yes, they sing.” Like doubt arose 
Betwixt the eye and smell, from the curl’d fume 
Of incense breathing up the well-wrought toil. 
Preceding the blest vessel, onward came 
With light dance leaping, girt in humble guise, 
Israel’s sweet harper: in that hap he seem’d 
Less, and yet more, than kingly. Opposite 
At a great palace, from the lattice forth 
Look’d Michol, like a lady full of scorn 
And sorrow. To behold the tablet next, 
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Despite his better will, but slowly mounts.” 

From whom the answer came unto these words, 

Which my guide spake, appear’d not; but "twas said: 

“Along the bank to rightward come with us; 

And ye shall find a pass that mocks not toil 

Of living man to climb: and were it not 

That I am hinder’d by the rock, wherewith 

This arrogant neck is tamed, whence needs I stoop 

My visage to the ground; him, who yet lives, 

Whose name thou speak’st not, him I fain would view; 

To mark if e’er I knew him, and to crave 

His pity for the fardel that I bear. 

I was of Latium;' of a Tuscan born, 

A mighty one: Aldobrandesco’s name 

My sire’s, I know not if ye e’er have heard. 

My old blood and forefathers’ gallant deeds 

Made me so haughty, that I clean forgot 

The common mother; and to such excess 

Wax'd in my scorn of all men, that I fell, 

Fell therefore; by what fate, Siena’s sons, 

Each child in Campagnatico, can tell. 

I am Omberto: not me, only, pride 

Hath injured, but my kindred all involved 

In mischief with her. Here my lot ordains 

Under this weight to groan, till I appease 

God’s angry justice, since I did it not 

Amongst the living, here amongst the dead.” 
Listening I bent my visage down: and one 

(Not he who spake) twisted beneath the weight 

That urged him, saw me, knew me straight, and call’d; 

Holding his eyes with difficulty fix’d 

Intent upon me, stooping as I went 

Companion of their way. “O!” I exclaim’d, 

“Art thou not Oderigi?® art not thou 

Agobbio’s glory, glory of that art 

Which they of Paris call the limner’s skill?” 
“Brother!” said he, “with tints, that gayer smile, 


1“T was of Latium." Omberto, the son such a pitch of fury against him that he 
of Guglielmo Aldobrandesco, Count of was murdered by them at Campagnatico, 
Santafhiore, in the territory of Siena. His * The illuminator, or miniature painter, 
arrogance provoked his countrymen to a friend of Giotto and Dante. 
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And his might withers it, by whom it sprang 

Crude from the lap of earth.” I thus to him: 

“True are thy sayings: to my heart they breathe 

The kindly spirit of meekness, and allay 

What tumours rankle there. But who is he, 

Of whom thou spakest but now?”—“This,” he replied, 

“Is Provenzano. He is here, because 

He reach’d with grasp presumptuous, at the sway 

Of all Siena. Thus he still hath gone, 

Thus goeth never-resting, since he died. 

Such is the acquittance render’d back of him, 

Who, in the mortal life, too much hath dared.” 

I then: “If soul, that to life’s verge delays 

Repentance, linger in that lower space, 

Nor hither mount, (unless good prayers befriend), 

Or ever time, long as it lived, be past; 

How chanced admittance was vouchsafed to him?” 

“When at his glory’s topmost height,” said he, 

“Respect of dignity all cast aside, 

Freely he fix’d him on Siena’s plain, 

A suitor® to redeem his suffering friend, 

Who languish’d in the prison-house of Charles; 

Nor, for his sake, refused through every vein 

To tremble. More I will not say; and dark, 

I know, my words are; but thy neighbours soon 

Shall help thee to a comment on the text. 

This is the work, that from these limits freed him.” 

€ Provenzano Salvani, for the sake of and this act of self-abasement atoned for 

one of his friends who was detained in his general ambition. He fell at Vald' 
captivity by Charles I of Sicily, personally Elsa, where the Florentines discomfited 


supplicated the people of Siena t con- the Sienese in June, 1269. 
tribute the ransom required by the King; 
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The hermit Piero,® touch’d with charity, 
In his devout orisons thought on me. 
But who art thou that question’st of our state, 
Who go’st, as I believe, with lids unclosed, 
And breathest in thy talk?” —‘“Mine eyes,” said I, 
“May yet be here ta’en from me; but not long; 
For they have not offended grievously 
With envious glances. But the woe beneath’ 
Urges my soul with more exceeding dread. 
That nether load already weighs me down.” 

She thus: “Who then, amongst us here aloft, 
Hath brought thee, if thou weenest to return?” 

“He,” answered I, “who standeth mute beside me. 
I live: of me ask therefore, chosen spirit! 
If thou desire I yonder yet should move 
For thee my mortal feet.”—“Oh!” she replied, 
“This is so strange a thing, it is great sign 
That God doth love thee. Therefore with thy prayer 
Sometime assist me: and, by that I crave, 
Which most thou covetest, that if thy feet 
E’er tread on Tuscan soil, thou save my fame 
Amongst my kindred. Them shalt thou behold 
With that vain multitude,’ who set their hope 
On Telamone’s haven; there to fail 
Confounded, more than when the fancied stream 
They sought, of Dian call’d: but they, who lead 
Their navies, more than ruin’d hopes shall mourn.” 


©The hermit Piero.” Piero Petti- subject to the sin of pride, than to that 


Bago, 


Dan 


a holy hermit of Florence. of envy. 
te felt that he was much more 8 The Sienese. 
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Thereof was question’d, did acquit him thus: 

“I know not: but ’tis fitting well the name 
Should perish of that vale; for from the source,® 
Where teems so plenteously the Alpine steep 
Maim’d of Pelorus, (that doth scarcely pass 
Beyond that limit), even to the point 

Where unto ocean is restored what heaven 
Drains from the exhaustless store for all earth’s streams, 
Throughout the space is virtue worried down, 
As ’t were a snake, by all, for mortal foe; 

Or through disastrous influence on the place, 

Or else distortion of misguided wills 

That custom goads to evil: whence in those, 

The dwellers in that miserable vale, 

Nature is so transform’d, it seems as they 

Had shared of Circe’s feeding. "Midst brute swine,® 
Worthier of acorns than of other food 

Created for man’s use, he shapeth first 

His obscure way; then, sloping onward, finds 
Curs,’ snarlers more in spite than power, from whom 
He turns with scorn aside: still journeying down, 
By how much more the curst and luckless foss* 
Swells out to largeness, e’en so much it finds 
Dogs turning into wolves.’ Descending still 
Through yet more hollow eddies, next he meets 
A race of foxes,’ so replete with craft, 

They do not fear that skill can master it. 

Nor will I cease because my words are heard!! 
By other ears than thine. It shall be well 

For this man,’ if he keep in memory 

What from no erring spirit I reveal. 

Lo! I behold thy grandson," that becomes 


5 From the rise of the Arno in the 
Apennines, whence Pelorus in Sicily was 
torn by a convulsion of the earth, even 
to the point where the same river unites 
with the ocean, Virtue is persecuted by 
all. 

6 The people of Casentino. 

7“Curs." The Arno leaves Arezzo 
about four miles to the left. 

8 “Ross.” So in his anger he terms the 
Amo. 


®“Wolves.” The Florentines. 

10 *“Foxes."" The Pisans. 

11 Guido still addresses Rinieri. 

12 For Dante, who has told us that he 
comes from the banks of Arno. 

13“Thy grandson.” Fulcieri da Cal- 
boli, grandson of Rinieri da Calboli, who 
is here spoken to. The atrocities pre- 
dicted came to pass in 1302. 
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Mainardi, Traversaro, and Carpigna?'* 

O bastard slips of old Romagna’s line! 

When in Bologna the low artisan,” 

And in Faenza yon Bernardin” sprouts, 

A gentle cyon from ignoble stem. 

Wonder not, Tuscan, if thou see me weep, 
When I recall to mind those once loved names, 
Guido of Prata,'® and of Azzo him” 

That dwelt with us; Tignoso”' and his troop, 
With Traversaro’s house and Anastagio’s,” 
(Each race disherited); and beside these, 

The ladies and the knights, the toils and ease, 
That witch’d us into love and courtesy; 

Where now such malice reigns in recreant hearts 
O Brettinoro!® wherefore tarriest still, 

Since forth of thee thy family hath gone, 

And many, hating evil, join’d their steps? 

Well doeth he, that bids his lineage cease, 
Bagnacavallo;* Castrocaro ill, 

And Conio worse,” who care to propagate 

A race of Counties” from such blood as theirs. 
Well shall ye also do, Pagani,”’ then 

When from amongst you hies your demon child; 
Not so, howe’er, that thenceforth there remain 


16 Arrigo Manardi, of Faenza, or, as 
some say, of Brettinoro; Pier Traversaro, 
Lord of Ravenna; and Guido di Carpigna, 
of Montefeltro. 

17Qne who had been a mechanic, 
named Lambertaccio, arrived at almost 
supreme power in Bologna. 

18 Benardin di Fosco, a man of low 
origin, but great talents, who governed 
at Faenza. 

19 “Prata.” 
and Ravenna. 

20“Of Azzo him.” Ugolino, of the 
Ubaldini family in Tuscany. 

21 Rederigo Tignoso of Rimini. 

22 Two noble families of Ravenna. 

23“Q Brettinoro.” A_ beautifully sit- 
uated castle in Romagna, the hospitable 
residence of Guido del Duca, who is here 

speaking. Landino relates that there were 
several of this family who, when a stran- 


A place between Facnza 


ger arrived among them, contended with 
one another by whom he should be enter- 
tained; and that in order to end this dis- 
pute, they set up a pillar with as many 
rings as there were fathers of families 
among them, a ring being assigned to 
cach, and that accordingly as a stranger 
on his arrival hung his horse's bridle on 
one or other of these, he became his 
guest to whom the ring belonged. 

24“Bagnacavallo.” A_ castle between 
Imola and Ravenna. 

25“ Castrocaro ill, and Conio 
worse.” Both in Romagna. 

28 “Counties.” I have used this word 
here for “counts,” as it is in Shakespeare. 

27 *‘Pagani."” The Pagani were lords of 
Facnza and Imola. One of them, Machi- 
nardo, was named “the Demon,” from 
his treachery. See Hell, Canto xxvii. 47 
and note. 
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CANTO XV 


ARGUMENT.—An Angel invites them to ascend the mext steep. On their way 
Dante suggests certain doubts, which are resolved by Virgil; and, when they reach the 
third cornice, where the sin of anger is purged, our Poet, in a kind of waking dream, 
beholds remarkable instances of patience; and soon after they are enveloped in a dene 


fog. 
S much as twixt the third hour’s close and dawn, 
Appeareth of Heaven’s sphere, that ever whirls 
As restless as an infant in his play; 

So much appear'd remaining to the sun 
Of his slope journey towards the western goal. 

Evening was there, and here the noon of night; 
And full upon our forehead smote the beams. 
For round the mountain, circling, so our path 
Had led us, that toward the sunset now 
Direct we journey’d; when I felt a weight 
Of more exceeding splendour, than before, 
Press on my front. The cause unknown, amaze 
Possess’d me! and both hands against my brows 
Lifting, I interposed them, as a screen, 
That of its gorgeous superflux of light 
Clips the diminish’d orb. As when the ray, 
Striking on water or the surface clear 
Of mirror, leaps unto the opposite part, 
Ascending at a glance, e’en as it fell, 
And as much differs from the stone, that falls 
Through equal space, (so practic skill hath shown); 
Thus, with refracted light, before me seem’d 
The ground there smitten; whence, in sudden haste, 
My sight recoil’d. “What is this, sire beloved! 
’Gainst which I strive to shield the sight in vain?” 
Cried I, “and which toward us moving seems?” 

“Marvel not, if the family of Heaven,” 
He answer’d, “yet with dazzling radiance dim 
Thy sense. It is a messenger who comes, 
Inviting man’s ascent. Such sights ere long, 
Not grievous, shall impart to thee delight, 
As thy perception is by nature wrought 
Up to their pitch.” The blessed Angel, soon 
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CANTO XVI 


ArcuMzENT.—As they procecd through the mist, they hear the voices of spit 
praying. Marco Lombardo, one of these, points out to Dante the error of such 
impute our actions to necessity; explains to him that man is endued with free wil 
and shows that much of human depravity results from the undue mixture of spirited 
and temporal authority in rulers. 


ELL’S dunnest gloom, or night unlustrous, dark, 
Of every planet ’reft, and pall’d in clouds, 
Did never spread before the sight a veil 

In thickness like that fog, nor to the sense 

So palpable and gross. Entering its shade, 

Mine eye endured not with unclosed lids; 

Which marking, near me drew the faithful guide, 

Offering me his shoulder for a stay. 

As the blind man behind his leader walks, 

Lest he should err, or stumble unawares 

On what might harm him or perhaps destroy; 

I journey’d through that bitter air and foul, 

Still listening to my escort’s warning voice, 

“Look that from me thou part not.” Straight I heard 

Voices, and each one seem’d to pray for peace, 

And for compassion, to the Lamb of God 

That taketh sins away. Their prelude still 

Was “Agnus Dei”; and through all the choir, 

One voice, one measure ran, that perfect seem’d 

The concord of their song. “Are these I hear 

Spirits, O master?” I exclaim'd; and he, 

“Thou aim’st aright: these loose the bonds of wrath.” 

“Now who art thou, that through our smoke dost cleave, 

And speak’st of us, as thou thyself e’en yet 

Dividedst time by calends?” So one voice 

Bespake me; whence my master said, “Reply; 

And ask, if upward hence the passage lead.” 

“O being! who dost make thee pure, to stand 

Beautiful once more in thy Maker’s sight; 

Along with me: and thou shalt hear and wonder.” 

Thus I, whereto the spirit answering spake: 

“Long as 'tis lawful for me, shall my steps 

Follow on thine; and since the cloudy smoke 
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“O Marco!” I replied, “thine arguments 
Convince me: and the cause I now discern, 

Why of the heritage no portion came 
To Levi's offspring. But resolve me this: 
Who that Gherardo is, that as thou say’st 
Is left a sample of the perish’d race, 
And for rebuke to this untoward age?” 

“Either thy words,” said he, “deceive, or else 
Are meant to try me; that thou, speaking Tuscan, 
Appear’st not to have heard of good Gherardo; 
The sole addition that, by which I know him; 
Unless I borrow’d from his daughter Gaia'® 
Another name to grace him. God be with you. 

I bear you company no more. Behold 

The dawn with white ray glimmering through the mist. 
I must away—the angel comes—ere he 

Appear.” He said, and would not hear me more. 


CANTO XVII 


ARGUMENT.—The Poet issues from that thick vapour; and soon after his fancy 
represents to him in lively portraiture some noted examples of anger. This imagina- 
tion is dissipated by the appearance of an angel, who marshals them onward to the 
fourth cornice, on which the sin of gloominess or indifference is purged; and here 
Virgil shows him that this vice proceeds from a defect of love, and that all love 
can be only of two sorts, either natural, or of the soul; of which sorts the former is 
always right, but the latter may err either in respect of object or of degree. 


ALL to remembrance, reader, if thou e’er 
Hast on an Alpine height been ta’en by cloud, 
Through which thou saw’st no better than the mole 

Doth through opacous membrane; then, whene’er 

The watery vapours dense began to melt 

Into thin air, how faintly the sun’s sphere 

Seem’d wading through them: so thy nimble thought 

May image, how at first I rebeheld 

The sun, that bedward now his couch o’erhung. 

Thus, with my leader’s feet still equaling pace, 

From forth that cloud I came, when now expired 


10“Erig daughter Gaia.” A lady claim to the praise of having been the 
equally admired for her modesty, the first among the Italian ladies, by whom 
beauty of her person, and the excellency the vernacular poetry was cultivated. 
of her talents. Gaia may perhaps lay 
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As round I turn’d me to survey what place 

I had arrived at, “Here ye mount”: exclaim’d 

A voice, that other purpose left me none 

Save will so eager to behold who spake, 

I could not chuse but gaze. As ’fore the sun, 

That weighs our vision down, and veils his form 

In light transcendent, thus my virtue fail’d 

Unequal. “This is Spirit from above, 

Who marshals us our upward way, unsought; 

And in his own light shrouds him. As a man 

Doth for himself, so now is done for us. 

For whoso waits imploring, yet sees need 

Of his prompt aidance, sets himself prepared 

For blunt denial, ere the suit be made. 

Refuse we not to lend a ready foot 

At such inviting: haste we to ascend, 

Before it darken: for we may not then, 

Till morn again return.” So spake my guide; 

And to one ladder both address’d our steps; 

And the first stair approaching, I perceived 

Near me as ’t were the waving of a wing, 

That fann’d my face, and whisper’d: “Blessed they, 

The peace-makers: they know not evil wrath.” 
Now to such height above our heads were raised 

The last beams, follow’d close by hooded night, 

That many a star on all sides through the gloom 

Shone out. “Why partest from me, O my strength?” 

So with myself I communed; for I felt 

My o’ertoil’d sinews slacken. We had reach’d 

The summit, and were fix'd like to a bark 

Arrived at land. And waiting a short space, 

If aught should meet mine ear in that new round, 


_ Then to my guide I turn’d, and said: “Loved sire! 


Declare what guilt is on this circle purged. 

If our feet rest, no need thy speech should pause.” 
He thus to me: “The love of good, whate’er 

Wanted of just proportion, here fulfils. 

Here plies afresh the oar, that loiter’d ill. 

But that thou mayst yet clearlier understand, 

Give ear unto my words; and thou shalt cull 
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This threefold love is mourn’d. Of the other sort 

Be now instructed; that which follows good, 

But with disorder’d and irregular course. 
“All indistinctly apprehend a bliss, 

On which the soul may rest; the hearts of all 

Yearn after it; and to that wished bourn 

All therefore strive to tend. If ye behold, 

Or seek it, with a love remiss and lax; 

This cornice, after just repenting, lays 

Its penal torment on ye. Other good 

There is, where man finds not his happiness: 

It is not true fruition; not that blest 

Essence, of every good the branch and root. 

The love too lavishly bestow’d on this, 

Along three circles over us, is mourn’d. 

Account of that division tripartite 

Expect not, fitter for thine own research.” 


CANTO XVIII 


AROUMENT.—Virgil discourses further concerning the nature of love. Then a multi- 
tude of spirits rush by; two of whom, in van of the rest, record instances of zeal 


and ferv 


ent affection, and another, who was Abbot of San Zeno in Verona, declares 


himself to Virgil and Dante; and lastly follow other spirits, shouting forth memorable 
examples of the sin for which they suffer. The Poet, pursuing his meditations, falls 
into a dreamy slumber. 


HE teacher ended, and his high discourse 
Concluding, earnest in my looks inquired 
If I appear’d content; and I, whom still 
Unsated thirst to hear him urged, was mute, 
Mute outwardly, yet inwardly I said: 
“Perchance my too much questioning offends.” 
But he, true father, mark’d the secret wish 
By diffidence restrain’d; and, speaking, gave 
Me boldness thus to speak: “Master! my sight 
Gathers so lively virtue from thy beams, 
That all, thy words convey, distinct is seen. 
Wherefore I pray thee, father, whom this heart 
Holds dearest, thou wouldst deign by proof t’ unfold 
That love, from which, as from their source, thou bring’st 
All good deeds and their opposite.” He then: 
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In bees to gather honey; at the first, 

Volition, meriting nor blame nor praise. 

But o’er each lower faculty supreme, 

That, as she list, are summon’d to her bar, 

Ye have that virtue’ in you, whose just voice 
Uttereth counsel, and whose word should keep 
The threshold of assent. Here is the source, 
Whence cause of merit in you is derived; 

E’en as the affections, good or ill, she takes, 

Or severs, winnow’d as the chaff. Those men,® 
Who, reasoning, went to depth profoundest, mark’d 
That innate freedom; and were thence induced 
To leave their moral teaching to the world. 

Grant then, that from necessity arise 

All love that glows within you; to dismiss 

Or harbour it, the power is in yourselves. 
Remember, Beatrice, in her style, 

Denominates free choice by eminence 

The noble virtue; if in talk with thee 

She touch upon that theme.” The moon, well nigh 
To midnight hour belated, made the stars 

Appear to wink and fade; and her broad disk 
Seem’d like a crag on fire, as up the vault? 

That course she journey’d, which the sun then warms 
When they of Rome behold him at his set 
Betwixt Sardinia and the Corsic isle. 

And now the weight, that hung upon my thought, 
Was lighten’d by the aid of that clear spirit, 

Who raiseth Andes‘ above Mantua’s name. 

I therefore, when my questions had obtain’d 
Solution plain and ample, stood as one 

Musing in dreamy slumber; but not long 
Slumber’d; for suddenly a multitude, 

The steep already turning from behind, 


1“That virtue.” Reason. those who are in Rome he a 
2“'Those men.” The great moral between the isles of Corsica eee to set 
philosophers among the heathen. 4“Andes.” Andes, now Pietola, aa 


3“Up the vault.” The moon passed more famous than Mantua, near whi 
with a motion opposite to that of the it Is situated, by having been the which 
heavens, through the constellation of the place of Virgil. birth 
Scorpion, in which the sun is, when to 
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Who for that monastery ere long shall weep, 
Ruing his power misused: for that his son, 
Of body ill compact, and worse in mind, 

And born in evil, he hath set in place 

Of its true pastor.” Whether more he spake, 
Or here was mute, I know not: he had sped 
E’en now so far beyond us. Yet thus much 
I heard, and in remembrance treasured it. 

He then, who never fail’d me at my need, 
Cried, “Hither turn. Lol two with sharp remorse 
Chiding their sin.” In rear of all the troop 
These shouted: “First they died,'® to whom the sea 
Open’d, or ever Jordan saw his heirs: 

And they,!! who with Aineas to the end 

Endured not suffering, for their portion chose 
Life without glory.” Soon as they had fled 
Past reach of sight, new thought within me rose 
By others follow’d fast, and each unlike 

Its fellow: till led on from thought to thought, 
And pleasured with the fleeting train, mine eye 
Was closed, and meditation changed to dream. 


CANTO XIX 


ARGUMENT.—The Poet, after describing his dream, relates how, at the summoning 
of an Angel, he ascends with Virgil to the fifth cornice, where the sin of avarice is 
cleansed, and where he finds Pope Adrian the fifth. 


T was the hour,' when of diurnal heat 
No reliques chafe the cold beams of the moon, 
O’erpower’d by earth, or planetary sway 
Of Saturn; and the geomancer® sees 
His Greater Fortune up the east ascend, 
Where gray dawn checkers first the shadowy cone, 


10“First they died.” The Israelites, 
who on account of their disobedience died 
before reaching the promised land. 

1l“And they.” Those Trojans, who, 
wearied with their voyage, chose rather 
to remain in Sicily with Acestes than ac- 
company Eneas to Italy. 

1“The hour.” Near the dawn. 


2“The geomancer.” The geomancers, 
when they divined, drew a figure consist- 
ing of sixteen marks, named from so 
many stars which constitute the end of 
Aquarius and the beginning of Pisces. 
One of these they called “‘the greater for- 
tune.” 
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Who bends him to the likeness of an arch 

That midway spans the flood; when thus I heard, 
“Come, enter here,” in tone so soft and mild, 

As never met the ear on mortal strand. 

With swan-like wings dispred and pointing up, 

Who thus had spoken marshal’d us along, 

Where, each side of the solid masonry, 

The sloping walls retired; then moved his plumes, 
And fanning us, afirm’d that those, who mourn,* 
Are blessed, for that comfort shall be theirs. 

“What aileth thee, that still thou look’st to earth?” 
Began my leader; while the angelic shape 
A little over us his station took. 

“New vision,” I replied, “hath raised in me 
Surmisings strange and anxious doubts, whereon 
My soul intent allows no other thought 
Or room, or entrance.”—‘Hast thou seen,” said he 
“That old enchantress, her, whose wiles alone 
The spirits o’er us weep for? Hast thou seen 
How man may free him of her bonds? Enough. 
Let thy heels spurn the earth; and thy raised ken 
Fix on the lure, which Heaven’s eternal King 
Whirls in the rolling spheres.” As on his feet 
The falcon first looks down, then to the sky 
Turns, and forth stretches eager for the food, 

That woos him thither; so the call I heard: 
So onward, far as the dividing rock 
Gave way, I journey’d, till the plain was reach’d. 
On the fifth circle when I stood at large, 
A race appear’d before me, on the ground 
All downward lying prone and weeping sore. 
“My soul hath cleaved to the dust,” I heard 
With sighs so deep, they well nigh choked the words. 

“O ye elect of God! whose penal woes 
Both hope and justice mitigate, direct 
Towards the steep rising our uncertain way.” 

“If ye approach secure from this our doom, 
Prostration, and would urge your course with speed, 


“Who mourn.” “Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted.”"— 


ti. v. 4 
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I was a soul in misery, alienate 
From God, and covetous of all earthly things; 
Now, as thou seest, here punish’d for my doting. 
Such cleansing from the taint of avarice, 
Do spirits, converted, need. This mount inflicts 
No direr penalty. E’en as our eyes 
Fasten’d below, nor e’er to loftier clime 
Were lifted; thus hath justice level’d us, 
Here on the earth. As avarice quench’d our love 
Of good, without which is no working; thus 
Here justice holds us prison’d, hand and foot 
Chain’d down and bound, while Heaven’s just Lord shall 
please, 

So long to tarry, motionless, outstretch’d.” 

My knees I stoop’d, and would have spoke; but he, 
Ere my beginning, by his ear perceived 
I did him reverence; and “What cause,” said he, 
“Hath bow’d thee thus?”—“Compunction,” I rejoin’d, 
“And inward awe of your high dignity.” 

“Up,” he exclaim’d, “brother! upon thy feet 
Arise; err not: thy fellow-servant I, 
(Thine and all others’) of one Sovran Power. 
If thou hast ever mark’d those holy sounds 
Of gospel truth, ‘nor shall be given in marriage,’ 
Thou mayst discern the reasons of my speech. 
Go thy ways now; and linger here no more. 
Thy tarrying is a let unto the tears, 
With which I hasten that whereof thou spakest. 
I have on earth a kinswoman;" her name 
Alagia, worthy in herself, so ill 
Example of our house corrupt her not: 
And she is all remaineth of me there.” 


10“A kinswoman.” Alagia is said to tectors during his exile. See Canto viii. 
have been the wife of the Marchese Mar- 133. 
cello Malaspina, one of the Poet's pro- 
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CANTO XZ 


Bounteous bestow’d, to save their youthful prime 
Unblemish’d. “Spirit! who dost speak of deeds 
So worthy, tell me who thou wast,” I said, 
“And why thou dost with single voice renew 
Memorial of such praise. That boon vouchsafed 
Haply shall meet reward; if I return 
To finish the short pilgrimage of life, 
Stull speeding to its close on restless wing.” 

“I,” answer'd he, “will tell thee; not for help, 
Which thence I look for; but that in thyself 
Grace so exceeding shines, before thy time 


Of mortal dissolution. 


I was root‘ 


Of that ill plant, whose shade such poison sheds 
O’er all the Christian land, that seldom thence 
Good fruit is gather’d. Vengeance soon should come, 
Had Ghent and Douay, Lille and Bruges power;® 
And vengeance I of Heaven’s great Judge implore. 
Hugh Capet was I hight: from me descend 

The Philips and the Louis, of whom France 
Newly is govern’d: born of one, who plied 

The slaughterer’s trade® at Paris. When the race 
Of ancient kings had vanish’d (all save one’ 
Wrapt up in sable weeds) within my gripe 

I found the reins of empire, and such powers 

Of new acquirement, with full store of friends, 
That soon the widow’d circlet of the crown 

Was girt upon the temples of my son,® 

He, from whose bones the anointed race begins. 


4 “Root.” 
Philip IV. 

5 These cities had lately been seized by 
Philip IV. The spirit intimates the ap- 
proaching defeat of the French army by 
the Flemings, in the battle of Courtrai, 
which happened in 1302. 

©The slaughterer's trade.” This re- 
flection on the birth of his ancestor in- 
duced Francis I to forbid the reading of 
Dante in his dominions. Hugh Capet, 
who came to the throne of France in 
987, was, however, the grandson of 
Robert, who was the brother of Eudes, 
King of France in 888; and it may, there- 
fore, well be questioned whether by 
Beccaio di Parigi is meant literally one 


Hugh Capet, ancestor of 


who carried on the trade of a butcher, at 
Paris, and whether the sanguinary dis- 
position of Hugh Capet's father is not 
stigmatized by this opprobrious appel- 
lation. 

™The posterity of Charlemain, the. 
second race of French monarchs, 
failed, with the exception of Charles of 
Lorraine, who is said, on account of the 
melancholy temper of his mind, to have 
always clothed himself in black. Venturi 
suggests that Dante may have confounded 
him with Childeric III, the last of the 
Merovingian, or first, race, who was de- 
posed and made a monk in 751. 

SHugh Capet caused his son Robert 
to be crowned at Orleans. 
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Had stept on shore) exposing to the mart 
His daughter, whom he bargains for, as do 
The Corsairs for their slaves. O avaricel 
What canst thou more, who hast subdued our blood 
So wholly to thyself, they feel no care 
Of their own flesh? To hide with direr guilt 
Past ill and future, lo! the flower-de-luce™ 
Enters Alagna; in his Vicar Christ 
Himself a captive, and his mockery 
Acted again. Lol! to his holy lip 
The vinegar and gall once more applied; 
And he ’twixt living robbers doom’d to bleed. 
Lo! the new Pilate, of whose cruelty 
Such violence cannot fill the measure up, 
With no decree to sanction, pushes on 
Into the temple’® his yet eager sails. 

“O sovran Master! when shall I rejoice 
To see the vengeance, which Thy wrath, well-pleased, 
In secret silence broods?—While daylight lasts, 
So long what thou didst hear of her, sole spouse 
Of the Great Spirit, and on which thou turn’dst 
To me for comment, is the general theme 
Of all our prayers; but, when it darkens, then 
A different strain we utter; then record 
Pygmalion, whom his gluttonous thirst of gold 
Made traitor, robber, parricide: the woes 
Of Midas, which his greedy wish ensued, 
Mark’d for derision to all future times: 
And the fond Achan,” how he stole the prey, 
That yet he seems by Joshua’s ire pursued. 
Sapphira with her husband next we blame; 
And praise the forefeet, that with furious ramp 


15 "The flower-de-luce.” Boniface VIII 
was seized at Alagna in Campagna, by 
the order of Philip IV, in the year 1303, 
and soon after died of grief. G. Villani, 
lib. viii. cap. Ixiii, “As it pleased God, 
the heart of Boniface being petrified with 
grief, through the injury he had sustained, 


when he came to Rome, he fell into a 


strange malady, for he gnawed himself 


as one frantic, and in this state expired.” 
His character is strongly drawn by the 


annalist in the next chapter. Thus, says 
Landino, was verified the prophecy of 
Celestine respecting him, that he should 
cnter on the popedom like a fox, reign 
like a lion, and die like a dog. 

16Tt is uncertain whether our Poet 
alludes still to the event mentioned in 
the preceding note, or to the destruction 
of the order of the Templars in 1310, 
but the latter appears more probable. 

17“Achan.” Joshua vii. 
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CANTO XXI 


ARGUMENT.—The two Poets are overtaken by the spirit of Statius, who, being 
cleansed, is on his way to Paradise, and who explains the cause of the mountain 
shaking, and of the hymn; his joy at beholding Virgil. 


HE natural thirst, ne’er quench’d but from the well’ 
Whereof the woman of Samaria craved, 
Excited; haste, along the cumber’d path, 
After my guide, impell’d; and pity moved 
My bosom for the ’vengeful doom though just. 
When lo! even as Luke? relates, that Christ 
Appear’d unto the two upon their way, 
New-risen from His vaulted grave; to us 
A shade appear’d, and after us approach’d, 
Contemplating the crowd beneath its feet. 
We were not ware of it; so first it spake, 
Saying, “God give you peace, my brethren!” then 
Sudden we turn’d: and Virgil such salute, 
As fitted that kind greeting, gave; and cried: 
“Peace in the blessed council be thy lot, 
Awarded by that righteous court which me 
To everlasting banishment exiles.” 

“How!” he exclaim’d, nor from his speed meanwhile 
Desisting; “If that ye be spirits whom God 
Vouchsafes not room above; who up the height 
Has been thus far your guide?” To whom the bard: 
“If thou observe the tokens,® which this man, 

Traced by the finger of the Angel, bears; 

"Tis plain that in the kingdom of the just 

He needs must share. But sithence she,‘ whose wheel 
Spins day and night, for him not yet had drawn 

That yarn, which on the fatal distaff piled, 

Clotho apportions to each wight that breathes; 

His soul, that sister is to mine and thine, 

Not of herself could mount; for not like ours 


1°*The well.” “The woman saith unto the Angel, in order to his being cleared 
him, Sir, give me this water, that thirst of them in his passage through Purgatory 
not.”—John, iv. 15. to Paradise. 

2“Luke.” Chapter xxiv. 13. 4“*She.”” Lachesis, one of the three 

3“The tokens.” The letter P for Pec- fates. 
cata, sins, inscribed upon his forehead by 
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The mountain tremble; and the spirits devout 
Heard’st, over all his limits, utter praise 
To that liege Lord, whom I entreat their joy 
To hasten.” Thus he spake: and, since the draught 
Is grateful ever as the thirst is keen, 
No words may speak my fullness of content. 
“Now,” said the instructor sage, “I see the net 
That takes ye here; and how the toils are loosed; 
Why rocks the mountain, and why ye rejoice. 
Vouchsafe, that from thy lips I next may learn 
Who on the earth thou wast; and wherefore here, 
So many an age, wert prostrate.”—“In that time, 
When the good Titus,® with Heaven’s King to help, 
Avenged those piteous gashes, whence the blood 
By Judas sold did issue; with the name® 
Most lasting and most honor’d, there, was I 
Abundantly renown’d,” the shade replied, 
“Not yet with faith endued. So passing sweet 
My vocal spirit; from Tolosa, Rome 
To herself drew me, where I merited 
A myrtle garland to inwreathe my brow. 
Statius they name me still. Of Thebes I sang, 
And next of great Achilles; but i’ the way 
Fell with the second burden. Of my flame 
Those sparkles were the seeds, which I derived 
From the bright fountain of celestial fire 
That feeds unnumber’d lamps; the song I mean 
Which sounds 7Eneas’ wanderings: that the breast 
I hung at; that the nurse, from whom my veins 
Drank inspiration: whose authority 
Was ever sacred with me. To have lived 
Coeval with the Mantuan, I would bide 
The revolution of another sun 
Beyond my stated years in banishment.” 
The Mantuan, when he heard him, turn’d to me; 
And holding silence,by his countenance 
Enjoin’d me silence: but the power, which wills, 


5“When the good Titus.” When it salem, should avenge the death of our 
was 90 ordered by the divine Providence Saviour on the Jews. 
that Titus, by the destruction of Jeru- ©The name.” The name of Poet. 
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CANTO XXII 


ARGUMENT.—Dante, Virgil, ad So mare oe Se eee where oe a 
of gluttony is cleansed, the two Latin Poets discoursing by the way. Turning to the 
right, they find a tree hung with sweet-smelling gars and watered by a shower 
that issues from the rock. Voices are heard to proceed from among the leaves, 
recording examples of temperance. 


OW we had left the Angel, who had turn’d 
To the sixth circle our ascending step; 
One gash from off my forehead razed; while 
they, 
Whose wishes tend to justice, shouted forth, 
“Blessed!”! and ended with “I thirst”; and I, 
More nimble than along the other straits, 
So journey’d, that, without the sense of toil, 
I follow’d upwards the swift-footed shades; 
When Virgil thus began: “Let its pure fame 
From virtue flow, and love can never fail 
To warm another’s bosom, so the light 
Shine manifestly forth. Hence, from that hour, 
When, ’mongst us in the purlieus of the deep, 
Came down the spirit of Aquinum’s bard, 
Who told of thine affection, my good will 
Hath been for thee of quality as strong 
As ever link’d itself to one not seen. 
Therefore these stairs will now seem short to me. 
But tell me: and, if too secure, I loose 
The rein with a friend’s licence, as a friend 
Forgive me, and speak now as with a friend: 
How chanced it covetous desire could find 
Place in that bosom, ’midst such ample store 
Of wisdom, as thy zeal had treasured there?” 
First somewhat moved to laughter by his words, 
Statius replied: “Each syllable of thine 
Is a dear pledge of love. Things oft appear, 
That minister false matter to our doubts, 
When their true causes are removed from sight. 
Thy question doth assure me, thou believest 
I was on earth a covetous man; perhaps 


1 “Blessed.” “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.”—Mat. v. 6. 
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‘Their cvlune, who not with us proceed, was that 
Hw whieh, as he did triumph, Czsar heard 

‘The shout of ‘queen,’ to taunt him. Hence their cry 
Cf ‘Soctom,” as they parted; to rebuke 
‘Themselves, and aid the burning by their shame. 
Ou signing was hermaphrodite: but we, 

Hecavse the law of human kind we broke, 
Following like beasts our vile concupiscence, 
Hence parting from them, to our own disgrace 
Reoarnd the name of her, by whom the beast 

In bestial tire was acted. Now our deeds 

Thou know'st, and how we sinn’d. If thou by name 
Wouldst haply know us, time permits not now 

To tell so much, nor can I. Of myself 

Learn what thou wishest. Guinicelli I; 

Who having truly sorrow'd ere my last, 

Already cleanse me.” With such pious joy, 

As the two sons upon their mother gazed 

From sad Lycurgus' rescued; such my joy 

(Save that I more repress’d it) when I heard 
From his own lips the name of him pronounced, 
Who was a father to me, and to those 

My betters, who have ever used the sweet 

And pleasant rhymes of love. So naught I heard, 
Nor spake; but long time thoughtfully I went, 
Gazing on him; and, only for the fire, 
Approached not nearer. When my eyes were fed 
By looking on him; with such solemn pledge, 

As forces credence, I devoted me 

Unto his service wholly. In reply 

He thus bespake me: “What from thee I hear 

Is graved so deeply on my mind, the waves 

Of Lethe shall not wash it off, nor make 

A whit less lively. But as now thy oath 

Has seal’d the truth, declare what cause impels 


1 Hypsipile had left her infant charge, of Lycurgus’s a eee y her own 
the son of Lycurgus, on a bank, where children felt at the sight of her was such 
it was destroyed by a serpent, when she as our Poet felt on beholding his his pred- 
went to show the Argive army the river ecessor Guinicelli, 
of Langia; and on her escaping the effects 
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That love, which both thy looks and speech bewray.” 
“Those dulcet lays,” I answer’d; “which, as long 

As of our tongue the beauty does not fade, 

Shall make us love the very ink that traced them.” 
“Brother!” he cried, and pointed at the shade 

Before him, “there is one, whose mother speech 

Doth owe to him a fairer ornament. 

He? in love ditties, and the tales of prose, 

Without a rival stands; and lets the fools 

Talk on, who think the songster of Limoges* 

O’ertops him. Rumour and the popular voice 

They look to, more than truth; and so confirm 

Opinion, ere by art or reason taught. 

Thus many of the elder time cried up 

Guittone, giving him the prize, till truth 

By strength of numbers vanquish’d. If thou own 

So ample privilege, as to have gain’d 

Free entrance to the cloister, whereof Christ 

Is Abbot of the college; say to him 

One paternoster for me, far as needs 

For dwellers in this world, where power to sin 

No longer tempts us.” Haply to make way 

For one that follow’d next, when that was said, 

He vanish’d through the fire, as through the wave 

A fish, that glances diving to the deep. 
I, to the spirit he had shown me, drew 

A little onward, and besought his name, 

For which my heart, I said, kept gracious room, 

He frankly thus began: “Thy courtesy‘ 

So wins on me, I have nor power nor will 

To hide me. I am Arnault; and with songs, 

Sorely waymenting for my folly past, 

Thorough this ford of fire I wade, and see 

The day, I hope for, smiling in my view. 

I pray ye by the worth that guides ye up 

2Dante and Petrarch place Arnault appears to have been in favor with the 
Daniel first among Provencal pocts, monarchs of Castile, Leon, Navarre, and 
4 Giraud de Borneil, of Sideuil, a castle Arragon 


in Limoges. He was a Troubadour, much ry eae is here made to speak in his 
admired and caressed in his day, and own tongue, the Provencal. 
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Unto the summit of the scale, in time 
Remember ye my sufferings.” With such words 
He disappear’d in the refining flame. 


CANTO XXVII 


AxcomMENT—An Angel sends them forward through the fire to the last ascent, 
which leads to the terrestrial Paradise, situated on the summit of the mountain. They 
have not proceeded many steps on their way upward, when the fall of night hinders 
them from going further; and our Poet, who has lain down with Virgil and Statius 
to rest, beholds in a dream two females, figuring the active and contemplative life. 
With the return of morning, they reach the height; and here Virgil gives Dante full 
liberty to use his own pleasure and judgment in the choice of his way, till he shall 
meet with Beatrice. 


OW was the sun! so station’d, as when first 
His early radiance quivers on the heights, 
Where stream’d his Maker’s blood; while Libra 
hangs 
Above Hesperian Ebro; and new fires, 
Meridian, flash on Ganges’ yellow tide. 

So day was sinking, when the Angel of God 

Appear’d before us. Joy was in his mien. 
Forth of the flame he stood upon the brink; 
And with a voice, whose lively clearness far 
Surpass’d our human, “Blessed’ are the pure 
In heart,” he sang: then near him as we came, 
“Go ye not further, holy spirits!” he cried, 
“Ere the fire pierce you: enter in; and list 

Attentive to the song ye hear from thence.” 

I, when I heard his saying, was as one 
Laid in the grave. My hands together clasp’d, 
And upward stretching, on the fire I look’d; 

And busy fancy conjured up the forms 
Erewhile beheld alive consumed in flames. 

The escorting spirits turn’d with gentle looks 
Toward me; and the Mantuan spake: “My son, 
Here torment thou mayst feel, but canst not death. 
Remember thee, remember thee, if I 
Safe e’en on Geryon brought thee; now I come 
More near to God, wilt thou not trust me now? 


1“The sun.” At Jerusalem it was dawn, in Spain midnight, and in India noonday, 
in Purgatory sunset. 2 “‘Blessed.""—Matt. v. 8. 
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The beams were shrouded of the sinking sun. 
Nor many stairs were overpast, when now 

By fading of the shadow we perceived 

The sun behind us couch’d; and ere one face 

Of darkness o'er its measureless expanse 

Involved the horizon, and the night her lot 

Held individual, each of us had made 

A stair his pallet; not that will, but power, 

Had fail’d us, by the nature of that mount 

Forbidden further travel. As the goats, 

That late have skipt and wanton’d rapidly 

Upon the craggy cliffs, ere they had ta’en 

Their supper on the herb, now silent lie 

And ruminate beneath the umbrage brown, 

While noon-day rages; and the goatherd leans 

Upon his staff, and leaning watches them: 

And as the swain, that lodges out all night 

In quiet by his flock, lest beast of prey 

Disperse them: even so all three abode, 

I as a goat, and as the shepherds they, 

Close pent on either side by shelving rock. 
A little glimpse of sky was seen above; 

Yet by that little I beheld the stars, 

In magnitude and lustre shining forth 

With more than wonted glory. As I lay, 

Gazing on them, and in that fit of musing 

Sleep overcame me, sleep, that bringeth oft 

Tidings of future hap. About the hour, 

As I believe, when Venus from the east 

First lighten’d on the mountain, she whose orb 

Seems always glowing with the fire of love, 

A lady young and beautiful, I dream’d, 

Was passing o’er a lea; and, as she came, 

Methought I saw her ever and anon 

Bending to cull the flowers; and thus she sang: 

“Know ye, whoever of my name would ask, 

That I am Leah:‘ for my brow to weave 


“Leah, the active life; Rachel, the con- of Julius II in the church of S. Pietro in 
templative; Michac! Angelo has used these Vincolo. 
allegorical personages on his monument 
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CANTO XXIx 


The next did look, as if the flesh and bones 

Were emerald; snow new-fallen seem’d the third. 
Now seem’d the white to lead, the ruddy now; 
And from her song who led, the others took 
Their measure, swift or slow. At the other wheel, 
A band quaternion,” each in purple clad, 
Advanced with festal step, as, of them, one 

The rest conducted; one, upon whose front 
Three eyes were seen. In rear of all this group, 
Two old men" I beheld, dissimilar 

In raiment, but in port and gesture like, 

Solid and mainly grave; of whom, the one 

Did show himself some favor’d counsellor 

Of the great Coan," him, whom nature made 
To serve the costliest creature of her tribe: 

His fellow mark’d an opposite intent; 

Bearing a sword, whose glitterance and keen edge, 
E’en as I viewed it with the flood between, 


Appall’d me. 


Next, four others!® I beheld 


Of humble seeming: and, behind them all, 
One single old man," sleeping as he came, 
With a shrewd visage. And these seven, each 
Like the first troop were habited; but wore 
No braid of lilies on their temples wreathed. 
Rather, with roses and each vermeil flower, 
A sight, but little distant, might have sworn, 
That they were all on fire above their brow. 
Whenas the car was o’er against me, straight 
Was heard a thundering, at whose voice it seem’d 
The chosen multitude were stay’d; for there, 
With the first ensigns, made they solemn halt. 


%The four moral virtues, of whom 
Prudence directs the others. 

483 Prudence, described with three cyes, 
because she regards the past, the present, 
and the future. 

14*Two old men.” St. Luke, the physi- 
cian, characterized as the writer of 
Acts of the Aposties, and St. Paul, repre- 
sented with a sword, on account, as it 
should seem, of the power of his style. 

18 Hippocrates, “whom nature made for 


the benefit of her favorite creature, man.” 
16°"The commentators,” says Venturi, 
“suppose these four to be the four evan- 
gelists; but I should rather take them to 
be four principal doctors of the Church.” 
Yet both Landino and Vellutelle expressly 
call them the authors of the episties, 
James, Peter, Joho. and jude. 
St. Joha, under 
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Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame: 
And o’er my spirit, that so long a time 

Had from her presence felt no shuddering dread, 
Albeit mine eyes discern’d her not, there moved 
A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 

The power of ancient love was strong within me. 

No sooner on my vision streaming, smote 
The heavenly influence, which, years past, and e’en 
In childhood, thrill’d me, than towards Virgil I 
Turn’d me to leftward; panting, like a babe, 

That flees for refuge to his mother’s breast, 

If aught have terrified or work’d him woe: 

And would have cried, “There is no dram of blood, 
That doth not quiver in me. The old flame 

Throws out clear tokens of reviving fire.” 

But Virgil had bereaved us of himself; 

Virgil, my best-loved father, Virgil, he 

To whom I gave me up for safety: nor 

All, our prime mother lost, avail’d to save 

My undew’d cheeks from blur of soiling tears. 

“Dante! weep not that Virgil leaves thee; nay, 
Weep thou not yet: behoves thee feel the edge 
Of other sword; and thou shalt weep for that.” 

As to the prow or stern, some admiral 
Paces the deck, inspiriting his crew, 

When ’mid the sail-yards all hands ply aloof; 
Thus, on the left side of the car, I saw 
(Turning me at the sound of mine own name, 
Which here I am compell’d to register) 

The virgin station’d, who before appear’d 
Veil’d in that festive shower angelical. 

Towards me, across the stream, she bent her eyes; 
Though from her brow the veil descending, bound 
With foliage of Minerva, suffer’d not 
That I beheld her clearly: then with act 
Full royal, still insulting o’er her thrall, 

Added, as one who, speaking, keepeth back 
The bitterest saying, to conclude the speech: 
“Observe me well. I am, in sooth, I am 
Beatrice. What! and hast thou deign’d at last 
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Been sated. But, since all the leaves are full, 
Appointed for this second strain, mine art 
With warning bridle checks me. I return’d 
From the most holy wave, regenerate, 

E’en as new plants renew’d with foliage new, 
Pure and made apt for mounting to the stars. 
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Will fit me. If but seldom, mighty Sire! 

To grace his triumph, gathers thence a wreath 
_ Ceasar, or bard, (more shame for human wills 

Depraved ), joy to the Delphic god must spring 

From the Peneian foliage, when one breast 

Is with such thirst inspired. From a small spark 

Great flame hath risen: after me, perchance, 

Others with better voice may pray, and gain, 

From the Cyrrhzan city, answer kind. 

Through divers passages, the world’s bright lamp 

Rises to mortals; but through that’ which joins 

Four circles with the threefold cross, in best 

Course, and in happiest constellation‘ set, 

He comes; and, to the worldly wax, best gives 

Its temper and impression. Morning there,® 

Here eve was well-nigh by such passage made; 

And whiteness had o’erspread that hemisphere, 

Blackness the other part; when to the left® 

I saw Beatrice turn’d, and on the sun 

Gazing, as never eagle fix’d his ken. 

As from the first a second beam is wont 

To issue, and reflected upward rise, 

Even as a pilgrim bent on his return; 

So of her act, that through the eyesight pass’d 

Into my fancy, mine was form’d: and straight, 

Beyond our mortal wont, I fix’d mine eyes 

Upon the sun. Much is allow’d us there, 

That here exceeds our power; thanks to the place 

Made for the dwelling of the human kind. 

I suffer’d it not long; and yet so long, 

That I beheld it bickering sparks around, 

As iron that comes boiling from the fire. 

And suddenly upon the day appear’d 

A day new-risen; as he, who hath the power, 


3“Where the four circles, the horizon, 
the zodiac, the equator, and the equinoc- 
tial colure join; the last three intersect- 
ing each other so as to form three crosses, 
as may be seen in the armillary sphere.” 

“Aries. Some understand the planet 
Venus by the “migliore stella.” 


5“Morning there.” It was morning 
where he then was, and about eventide 
on the earth. 

®“To the left.” Being in the opposite 
hemisphere to ours, Beatrice, that she may 
a the rising sun, turns herself to the 
eit. 
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Another question thwarts thee, which, to solve, 

Might try thy patience without better aid. 

I have, no doubt, instill’d into thy mind, 

That blessed spirit may not lie; since near 

The source of primal truth it dwells for aye: 

And thou mightst after of Piccarda learn 

That Constance held affection to the veil; 

So that she seems to contradict me here. 

Not seldom, brother, it hath chanced for men 

To do what they had gladly left undone; 

Yet, to shun peril, they have done amiss: 

E’en as Alcmzon, at his father’s" suit 

Slew his own mother;" so made pitiless, 

Not to lose pity. On this point bethink thee, 

That force and will are blended in such wise 

As not to make the offence excusable. 

Absolute will agrees not to the wrong; 

But inasmuch as there is fear of woe 

From non-compliance, it agrees. Of will” 

Thus absolute, Piccarda spake, and I 

Of the other; so that both have truly said.” 
Such was the flow of that pure rill, that well’d 

From forth the fountain of all truth; and such 

The rest, that to my wandering thoughts I found. 
“O thou, of primal love the prime delight, 

Goddess!” I straight replied, “whose lively words 

Still shed new heat and vigour through my soul; 

Affection fails me to requite thy grace 

With equal sum of gratitude: be His 

To recompense, who sees and can reward thee. 

Well I discern, that by that Truth" alone 

Enlighten’d, beyond which no truth may roam, 

Our mind can satisfy her thirst to know: 

Therein she resteth, e’en as in his lair 

The wild beast, soon as she hath reach’d that bound. 

And she hath power to reach it; else desire 


11 “His father’s.” Amphiaraus. and without relation to circumstances; 
12 “His own mother.” Eriphyle. and that, which | affirm, is spoken of 
13 “Of will.” What Piccarda asserts of the will conditionally and respectively: 
Constance, that she retained her affection so that “both have truly said.” 
to the monastic life, is said absolutely 4 The light of divine truth. 


CANTO V 
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Were given to no end, And thence doth doubt 
Spring, like a shoot, around the stock of truth; 
And it is nature which, from height to height, 
On to the summit prompts us. This invites, 

This doth assure me, Lady! reverently 

To ask thee of another truth, that yet 

Is dark to me. I fain would know, if man 

By other works well done may so supply 

The failure of his vows, that in your scale 

They lack not weight.” I spake; and on me straight 
Beatrice look’d, with eyes that shot forth sparks 
Of love celestial, in such copious stream, 

That, virtue sinking in me overpower'd, 

I turn’d; and downward bent, confused, my sight. 


CANTO V 


ARGUMENT.—The question proposed in the last Canto is answered. Dante ascends 
with Beatrice to the planet Mercury, which is the second heaven; and here he finds 
a multitude of spirits, one of whom offers to satisfy him of anything he may desire 
to know from them, 


Illume me, so that I o’ercome thy power 
Of vision, marvel not: but learn the cause 
In that perfection of the sight, which, soon 
As apprehending, hasteneth on to reach 
The good it apprehends, I well discern, 
How in thine intellect already shines 
The light eternal, which to view alone 
Ne’er fails to kindle love; and if aught else 
Your love seduces, ‘tis but that it shows 
Some ill-mark’d vestige of that primal beam. 
“This wouldst thou know: if failure of the vow 
By other service may be so supplied, 
As from self-question to assure the soul.” 
Thus she her words, not heedless of my wish, 
Began; and thus, as one who breaks not off 


cc I beyond earthly wont,' the flame of love 


1“If beyond earthly wont.” Dante hav- of the last Canto, she tells him to at- 
ing been unable to sustain the splendor tribute her increase of brightness to the 
of Beatrice,as we have seen at the end place in which they were. 
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Was worthiest. The celestial Love, that spurns 
All envying in its bounty, in itself 

With such effulgence blazeth, as sends forth 
All beauteous things eternal. What distils 
Immediate thence, no end of being knows; 
Bearing its seal immutably imprest. 

Whatever thence immediate falls, is free, 

Free wholly, uncontrollable by power 

Of each thing new: by such conformity 

More grateful to its Author, whose bright beams, 
Though all partake their shining, yet in those 
Are liveliest, which resemble Him the most. 
These tokens of pre-eminence’ on man 

Largely bestow’d, if any of them fail, 

He needs must forfeit his nobility, 

No longer stainless. Sin alone is that, 

Which doth disfranchise him, and make unlike 
To the Chief Good; for that its light in him 

Is darken’d. And to dignity thus lost 

Is no return; unless, where guilt makes void, 

He for ill pleasure pay with equal pain. 

Your nature, which entirely in its seed 
Transgress’d, from these distinctions fell, no less 
Than from its state in Paradise; nor means 
Found of recovery (search all methods out 

As strictly as thou may) save one of these, 

The only fords were left through which to wade: 
Either, that God had of His courtesy 

Released him merely; or else, man himself 
For his own folly by himself atoned. 

“Fix now thine eye, intently as thou canst, 
On the everlasting counsel; and explore, 
Instructed by my words, the dread abyss. 

“Man in himself had ever lack’d the means 
Of satisfaction, for he could not stoop 
Obeying, in humility so low, 

As high, he, disobeying, thought to soar: 


7The before-mentioned gifts of im-  similitude and agreeableness to the Divine 
mediate creation by God, independence Being, al! at first conferred on man. 
on secondary causes, and consequent 
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In their whole being. But the elements, 
Which thou hast named, and what of them is made, 
Are by created virtue inform’d: create, 
Their substance; and create, the informing virtue 
In these bright stars, that round them circling move. 
The soul of every brute and of each plant, 
The ray and motion of the sacred lights, 
Draw from complexion with meet power endued. 
But this our life the Eternal Good inspires 
Immediate, and enamours of itself; 
So that our wishes rest for ever here. 

“And hence thou mayst by inference conclude 
Our resurrection certain, if thy mind 
Consider how the human flesh was framed, 
When both our parents at the first were made.” 


CANTO VIII 


ARGUMENT.—The Poet ascends with Beatrice to the third heaven, the planet Venus; 
and here finds the soul of Charles Martel, King of Hungary, who had been Dante's 
friend on earth, and who now, after speaking of the realms to which he was heir, 
unfolds the cause why children differ in disposition from their parents. 


1 The Poet, on his arrival at the third Venus, they paid divine honors; as 
Heaven, tells us that the world, in its worshipped the supposed mother and 
days of heathen darkness, believed the of Venus, under the names of Dione 


HE world' was, in its day of peril dark, 
Wont to believe the dotage of fond love, 
From the fair Cyprian deity, who rolls 

In her third epicycle, shed on men 

By stream of potent radiance: therefore they 

Of elder time, in their old error blind, 

Not her alone with sacrifice adored 

And invocation, but like honours paid 

To Cupid and Dione, deem’d of them 

Her mother, and her son, him whom they feign’d 

To sit in Dido’s bosom: and from her, 

Whom I have sung preluding, borrow’d they 

The appellation of that star, which views 


be 


influence of sensual love to proceed from Cupid. 
the star, to which, under the name of 
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Engenders and expands the cursed flower,” 

That hath made wander both the sheep and lambs, 
Turning the shepherd to a wolf. For this, 

The Gospel and great teachers laid aside, 

The decretals,™ as their stuft margins show, 

Are the sole study. Pope and Cardinals, 

Intent on these, ne’er journey but in thought 

To Nazareth, where Gabriel oped his wings. 

Yet it may chance, ere long, the Vatican,” 

And other most selected parts of Rome, 


That were the 


grave of Peter’s soldiery, 


Shall be deliver’d from the adulterous bond.” 


CANTO X 


AgcuMENT.—Their next ascent carries them into the san, which 1s the 
with a wreath of blessed sperits, twelve 1 
number. Thomas Aquinas, who is one of these. declares the names and endowmen 


heaven. Here they are encompassed 
of the rest. 


if 


Which breathes from both eternal, the first Might 


| OOKING into His First-Born with the Love, 


Ineffable, wherever eve or mind 
Can roam, hath in such order all disposed, 
As none may see and fail to enjoy. Raise, then, 
O reader! to the lofty wheels, with me, 
Thy ken directed to the point,’ whereat 
One motion str:kes on the other. There begin 
Thy wonder or the mighty Architect, 


* The coin of Ficcence, the Aeviz: tse 
Pode *w sa mach ent: 
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? “Oblique.” 
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Who loves His work so inwardly, His eye 

Doth ever watch it. See, how thence oblique” 

Brancheth the circle, where the planets roll 

To pour their wished influence on the world; 

Whose path not bending thus, in Heaven above*® 

Much virtue would be lost, and here on earth 

All power well-nigh extinct: or, from direct 

Were its departure distant more or less, 

I’ the universal order, great defect 

Must, both in Heaven and here beneath, ensue. 
Now rest thee, reader! on thy bench, and muse 

Anticipative of the feast to come; 

So shall delight make thee not feel thy toil. 

Lo! I have set before thee; for thyself 

Feed now: the matter I indite, henceforth 

Demands entire my thought. Join’d with the part,‘ 

Which late we told of, the great minister® 

Of nature, that upon the world imprints 

The virtue of the Heaven, and doles out 

Time for us with his beam, went circling on 

Along the spires,’ where’ each hour sooner comes; 

And I was with him, weetless of ascent, 

But as a man," that weets his thought, ere thinking. 
For Beatrice, she who passeth on 

So suddenly from good to better, time 

Counts not the act, oh then how great must needs 

Have been her brightness! What there was i’ th’ sun, 

(Where I had enter’d,) not through change of hue, 

But light transparent—did I summon up 

Genius, art, practice—I might not so speak, 

It should be e’er imagined: yet believed 


The Zodiac. ‘The intersection of the equinoctial 


91f the planets did not preserve that 
in w they move, they would 
not receive nor transmit their due in- 
fluences; and if the Zodiac were not thus 
oblique; if toward the north it either 
passed or went short of the tropic of 
Cancer, or else toward the south it 
passed, or went short of the tropic of 
Capricorn, it would not divide the sea- 
sons as it now does. 


circle and the Zodiac. 
5 Minister.” The sun. 
Bh ings to Dante, as the earth i is 


earlier every day after the vernal equinox. 
§“But as a man." That is, he was 
quite insensible of it. 
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Such help, as favour wins in Paradise. 

The other, nearest, who adorns our quire, 

Was Peter,” he that with the widow gave 

To holy Church his treasure. The fifth light,” 
Goodliest of all, is by such love inspired, 

That all your world craves tidings of his doom:™ 
Within, there is a lofty light, endow’d 

With sapience so profound, if truth be truth, 
That with a ken of such wide amplitude 


No second hath arisen. 


Next behold 


That taper’s radiance,” to whose view was shown, 
Clearliest, the nature and the ministry 

Angelical, while yet in flesh it dwelt. 

In the other little light serenely smiles 

That pleader * for the Christian temples, he, 
Who did provide Augustin of his lore. 

Now, if thy mind's eye pass from light to light, 
Upon my praises following, of the eighth" 

Thy thirst is next. The saintly soul, that shows 
The world's deceitfulness, to all who hear him, 
Is, with the sight of all the good that is, 

Blest there. The limbs, whence it was driven, lie 


19“Peter.” Pietro Lombardo was of ob- 
scure origin, nor is the place of his birth 
in Lombardy ascertained. With a recom- 
mendatian from the Bishop of Lucca to 
St. Bernard, he went into France to con- 
tinue his studies; and for that purpose re- 
mained some time at Rheims, whence be 
proceeded to Paris. Here his reputation 
was so great that Philip, brother of Louis 
VII, being chosen Rishop of Paris, re- 
signed that dignity to Pietro, whose pupil 
he had been.* He held his hishapne anly 
one year, and died 1160. His “Liber 
Sententiarum” is highly esteemed. It con- 
tains a system of aholastx theology, 
much more complete than anv which had 
been vet seen. 

20°"The fifth light.” Solomon. 

21 “Bis doom.” It was a comman quee- 
tion, it seems, whether Salamon were 
saved oF no. 

2 Se. Dionysius, the Arcopagite. “The 
famous Grecian fanatk. who gave himself 


out for Dionysius the Areopagite, disciple 
of St. Paul. and who, under the protec- 
tian of this venerable name, gave laws 
and instructions to those that were de- 
sirous of raising their souls above all 
human things, in order to unite them to 
their great source by sublime contempla- 
tion, lived most probebly in the fourth 
eee prepa nety Mosheim. 

“That pleader.” In the fifth : 
Paulus Ornsius “acquired a consiiacalie 
degree of reputation by the history he 


against Chnstianitv. and by his books 
oa ia the Pelagians and Priscillianists.” 
ba 


7 Ractius, whose bak “de Conso- 
latone Philwsophic.” excited so much at- 
tentun dunng the Maddle Ages, was born 
about av. “Ta sg he was cruelly put 
ty death Thewhwic. either an real or 
pretendal suspicion of his being engaged 
in a congiran.” Della Leet. Teal, 
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Was hunting; this the priesthood follow’d; that, 

By force or sophistry, aspired to rule; 

To rob, another; and another sought, 

By civil business, wealth; one, moiling, lay 

Tangled in net of sensual delight; 

And one to wistless indolence resign’d; 

What time from all these empty things escaped, 

With Beatrice, I thus gloriously 

Was raised aloft, and made the guest of Heaven. 
They of the circle to that point, each one, 

Where erst it was, had turn’d; and steady glow’d, 

As candle in his socket. Then within 

The lustre,” that erewhile bespake me, smiling 

With merer gladness, heard I thus begin: 
“E’en as His beam illumes me, so I look 

Into the Eternal Light, and clearly mark 

Thy thoughts, from whence they rise. Thou art in doubt, 

And wouldst, that I should bolt my words afresh 

In such plain open phrase, as may be smooth 

To thy percepuon, where I told thee late 

That ‘well they thnve’;? and that ‘no second such‘ 

Hath risen. which no small distinction needs. 
“The Providence, that governeth the world, 

In derek of cocesel by creaced ken 

Uarathomale, ta the ead thar sheJ 

Who with loud cries was “ssecend in precious blood, 

Might keer her faxing toward ber well-deloved* 

Sate in hereti ant oxceant uate Him. 
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Thus closely with thee longer, take at large 

The lovers’ titles—Poverty and Francis. 

Their concord and glad looks, wonder and love, 
And sweet regard gave birth to holy thoughts, 
So much, that venerable Bernard”” first 

Did bare his feet, and, in pursuit of peace 

So heavenly, ran, yet deem’d his footing slow. 

O hidden riches! O prolific good! 

Egidius" bares him next, and next Sylvester,” 
And follow, both, the bridegroom: so the bride 
Can please them. Thenceforth goes he on his way, 
The father and the master, with his spouse, 

And with that family, whom now the cord™® 

Girt humbly: nor did abjectness of heart 

Weigh down his eyelids, for that he was son 

Of Pietro Bernardone,”' and by men 

In wondrous sort despised. But royally 

His hard intention he to Innocent® 

Set forth; and, from him, first received the seal 

On his religion. Then, when numerous flock’d 
The tribe of lowly ones, that traced his steps, 
Whose marvellous life deservedly were sung 

In heights empyreal; through Honorius’* hand 
A second crown, to deck their Guardian’s virtues, 
Was by the eternal Spirit inwreathed: and when 
He had, through thirst of martyrdom, stood up 
In the proud Soldan’s presence,” and there preach’d 
Christ and His followers, but found the race 
Unripen’d for conversion; back once more 

He hasted (not to intermit his toil) 

And reap’d Ausonian lands. On the hard rock,®8 


17 Of Quintavalle; one of the first fol- 21 A man in an humble station of life 


lowers of the saint. at Assisi. 

8 “Fgidius.” The third of his dis- 23 Pope Innocent III. 
ciples, who died in 1262. His work, 73 “Honorius.” His successor Honorius 
entitled “Verba Aurea,” was published Il, who granted certain privileges to the 
in 1534, at Antwerp. Franciscans. 

18 Another of his earliest associates: 24 The Soldan of Egypt, before whom 


8 “Whom now the cord.” St. Francis St. Francis is said to have preached. 
bound his body with a cord, in sign that 25 Mt. Alverna in the Apennines, 
it required, like a beast, to be led by a 
halter. 
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Said Beatrice, “that behoves thy ken 

Be vigilant and clear. And, to this end, 

Or ever thou advance thee further, hence 

Look downward, and contemplate, what a world 

Already stretch’d under our feet there lies: 

So as thy heart may, in its blithest mood, 

Present itself to the triumphal throng, 

Which, through the ethereal concave, comes rejoicing.” 
I straight obey’d; and with mine eye return’d 

Through all the seven spheres; and saw this globe 

So pitiful of semblance, that perforce 

It moved my smiles: and him in truth I hold 

For wisest, who esteems it least; whose thoughts 

Elsewhere are fix’d, him worthiest call and best. 

I saw the daughter of Latona shine 

Without the shadow," whereof late I deem’d 

That dense and rare were cause. Here I sustain’d 

The visage, Hyperion, of thy son;” 

And mark’d, how near him with their circles, round 

Move Maia and Dione;” here discern’d 

Jove’s tempering ’twixt his sire and son;" and hence, 

Their changes and their various aspects, 

Distinctly scann’d. Nor might I not descry 

Of all the seven, how bulky each, how swift; 

Nor, of their several distances, not learn. 

This petty area, (o’er the which we stride 

So fiercely), as along the eternal Twins 

I wound my way, appear’d before me all, 

Forth from the havens stretch’d unto the hills. 

Then, to the beauteous eyes, mine eyes return’d. 


11 “Without the shadow.” See Canto mother of the latter, and Maia of the 


former deity. 


ii. 71. 
u “Of thy son.” The sun. 14 *Twixt his sire and son.” Betwixt 
13“Maia2 and Dione.” The planets Saturn and Mars. 

Mercury and Venus, Dione being the 
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Through greedy eyes to take the soul withal, 
Were, to her beauty, nothing. Its boon influence 
From the fair nest of Leda" rapt me forth, 
And wafted on into the swiftest Heaven. 

What place for entrance Beatrice chose, 
I may not say; so uniform was all, 
Liveliest and loftiest. She my secret wish 
Divined; and, with such gladness, that God’s love 
Seem’d from her visage shining, thus began: 
“Here is the goal, whence motion on his race 
Starts: motionless the centre, and the rest 
All moved around. Except the soul divine, 
Place in this Heaven is none; the soul divine, 
Wherein the love, which ruleth o’er its orb, 
Is kindled, and the virtue, that it sheds: 
One circle, light and love, enclasping it, 
As this doth clasp the others; and to Him, 
Who draws the bound, its limit only known. 
Measured itself by none, it doth divide 
Motion to all, counted unto them forth, 
As by the fifth or half ye count forth ten. 
The vase, wherein time’s roots are plunged, thou seest: 
Look elsewhere for the leaves. O mortal lust! 
That canst not lift thy head above the waves 
Which whelm and sink thee down. The will in man 
Bears goodly blossoms; but its ruddy promise 
Is, by the dripping of perpetual rain, 
Made mere abortion: faith and innocence 
Are met with but in babes; each taking leave, 
Ere cheeks with down are sprinkled: he, that fasts 
While yet a stammerer, with his tongue let loose 
Gluts every food alike in every moon: 
One, yet a babbler, loves and listens to 
His mother; but no sooner hath free use 
Of speech, than he doth wish her in her grave. 
So suddenly doth the fair child of him, 
Whose welcome is the morn and eve his parting, 
To negro blackness change her virgin white. 


14“The fair nest of Leda.” From the Gemini; thus called, because Leda was the 


mother of the twins, Castor and Pollux. 
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CANTO XXVIII 


Are blessed, even as their sight descends 

Deeper into the Truth, wherein rest is 

For every mind. Thus happiness hath root 

In seeing, not in loving, which of sight 

Is aftergrowth. And of the seeing such 

The meed, as unto each, in due degree, 

Grace and good-will their measure have assign’d. 
The other trine, that with still opening buds 

In this eternal springtide blossom fair, 

Fearless of bruising from the nightly ram,? 
Breathe up in warbled melodies threefold 
Hosannas, blending ever; from the three, 
Transmitted, hierarchy of gods, for aye 

Rejoicing; dominations first; next them, 

Virtues; and powers the third; the next to whom 
Are princedoms and archangels, with glad round 
To tread their festal ring; and last, the band 
Angelical, disporting in their sphere. 

All, as they circle in their orders, look 

Aloft; and, downward, with such sway prevail, 
That all with mutual impulse tend to God. 

These once a mortal view beheld. Desire 

In Dionysius,’ so intensely wrought, 

That he, as I have done, ranged them; and named, 
Their orders, marshal’d in his thought. From him, 
Dissentient, one refused his sacred read. 

But soon as in this Heaven his doubting eyes 

Were open’d, Gregory‘ at his error smiled. 

Nor marvel, that a denizen of earth 

Should scan such secret truth; for he had learne® 


2 Not injured, like spring products, by 
the influence of autumn, when the con 
stellanon Anes rises at sunset. 


‘Gregory. Gregory the Great. 

3“He had learnt.” Dionysius, he says, 
had Jearnt from Se. Paul. The book 
above referred to, which goes under his 
name. was the production of a later age. 
In Bishop Bull's seventh sermon. whack 
trcats of the different degrees of beautude 


in Heaven, there ts much that resembles 
what is sad on the same subject by our 
Poet. The learned prelate, however, ap- 
pears a little inconseseent, after 
having blamed Dionyszus the Areopagier, 
“for reckoning up exactly the several 
ordess of the angelcal horrarchy. as if he 
had seen a muster of the heavenly host 
before his eves™ (¥. 2 mm 313). he hameself 
speaks more partcularh of the several 
orders in the celestial heerarchy tham Holy 
Songture warraats. 
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Produced coeval. Yet, in order, each 

Created his due station knew: those highest, 

Who pure intelligence were made; mere power, 
The lowest; in the midst, bound with strict league, 
Intelligence and power, unsever’d bond. 

Long tract of ages by the Angels past, 

Ere the creating of another world, 

Described on Jerome’s pages,’ thou hast seen. 

But that what I disclose to thee is true, 

Those penmen,’ whom the Holy Spirit moved 

In many a passage of their sacred book, 

Attest; as thou by diligent search shalt find: 

And reason,’ in some sort, discerns the same, 

Who scarce would grant the heavenly ministers, 

Of their perfection void, so long a space. 

Thus when and where these spirits of love were made, 
Thou know’st, and how: and, knowing, hast allay'’d 
Thy thirst, which from the triple question‘ rose. 
Ere one had reckon’d twenty, e’en so soon, 

Part of the Angels fell: and in their fall, 

Confusion to your elements ensued. 

The others kept their station: and this task, 
Whereon thou look’st, began, with such delight, 
That they surcease not ever, day nor. night, 
Their circling. Of that fatal lapse the cause 

Was the curst pride of him, whom thou hast seen 
Pent with the world’s incumbrance. Those, whom here 
Thou seest, were lowly to confess themselves 

Of His free bounty, who had made them apt 

For ministeries so high: therefore their views 

Were, by enlightening grace and their own merit, 
Exalted; so that in their will confirm’d 

They stand, nor fear to fall. For do not doubt, 

But to receive the grace, which Heaven vouchsafes, 


1St. Jerome had described the Angels 
as created long before the rest of the 
universe; an opinion which Thomas 

uinas controverted. 

As in Gen. i. 1, and Eccles. xviii. 1. 

3“Reason.” The heavenly ministers 
(“motori”) would have existed to no 


purpose if they had been created before 
the corporeal world, which they were to 


govern. 

* He had wished to know where, when, 
and how the Angels had been created, 
— three questions had been re- 
solved. 
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Not merely to exceed our human; but, 
That save its Maker, none can to the full 
Enjoy it. At this point o’erpower’d I fail; 
Unequal to my theme; as never bard 
Of buskin or of sock hath fail’d before. 
For as the sun doth to the feeblest sight, 
E’en so remembrance of that witching smile 
Hath dispossest my spirit of itself. 
Not from that day, when on this earth I first 
Beheld her charms, up to that view of them, 
Have I with song applausive ever ceased 
To follow; but now follow them no more; 
My course here bounded, as each artist’s is, 
When it doth touch the limit of his skill. 
She (such as I bequeath her to the bruit 
Of louder trump than mine, which hasteneth on 
Urging its arduous matter to the close) 
Her words resumed, in gesture and in voice 
Resembling one accustom’d to command: 
“Forth? from the last corporeal are we come 
Into the Heaven, that is unbodied light; 
Light intellectual, replete with love; 
Love of true happiness, replete with joy; 
Joy, that transcends all sweetness of delight. 
Here shalt thou look on either mighty host‘ 
Of Paradise; and one in that array, 
Which in the final judgment thou shalt see.” 
As when the lightning, in a sudden spleen 
Unfolded, dashes from the blinding eyes 
The visive spirits, dazzled and bedimm’d; 
So, round about me, fulminating streams 
Of living radiance play’d, and left me swathed 
And veiled in dense impenetrable blaze. 
Such weal is in the love, that stills this heaven; 
For its own flame’ the torch thus fitting ever. 
No sooner to my listening ear had come 


?From the ninth sphere to the em- and of beatified souls; the latter in the 


is mere ight. form they will have at the last day. 


Angels, that remained faithful, 5 Thus disposing the spirits to receive 


its own beatific light. 
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Before me, either court of Heaven display’d. 

O prime enlightener! thou who gavest me strength 
On the high triumph of Thy realm to gaze; 
Grant virtue now to utter what I kenn’d. 

There is in Heaven a light, whose goodly shine 
Makes the Creator visible to all 
Created, that in seeing Him alone 
Have peace; and in a circle spreads so far; 

That the circumference were too loose a zone 
To girdle in the sun, All is one beam, 

Reflected from the summit of the first, 

That moves, which being hence and vigour takes. 
And as some cliff, that from the bottom eyes 

His image mirror’d in the crystal flood, 

As if to admire his brave apparelling 

Of verdure and of flowers; so, round about, 
Eying the light, on more than million thrones, 
Stood, eminent, whatever from our earth 

Has to the skies return’d. How wide the leaves, 
Extended to their utmost, of this rose, 

Whose lowest step embosoms such a space 

Of ample radiance! Yet, nor amplitude 

Nor height impeded, but my view with ease 
Took in the full dimensions of that joy. 

Near or remote, what there avails, where God 
Immediate rules, and Nature, awed, suspends 
Her sway? Into the yellow of the rose 
Perennial, which, in bright expansiveness, 

Lays forth its gradual blooming, redolent 

Of praises to the never-wintering sun, 

As one, who fain would speak yet holds his peace, 
Beatrice led me; and, “Behold,” she said, 

“This fair assemblage; stoles of snowy white, 
How numberless. The city, where we dwell, 
Behold how vast; and these our seats so throng’d, 
Few now are wanting here. In that proud stall, 
On which, the crown, already o’er its state 
Suspended, holds thine eyes—or e’er thyself 
Mayst at the wedding sup—shall rest the soul 
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The rest was whiter than the driven snow; 
And, as they flitted down into the flower, 
From range to range, fanning their plumy loins, 
Whisper’d the peace and ardour, which they won 
From that soft winnowing. Shadow none, the vast 
Interposition of such numerous flight 
Cast, from above, upon the flower, or view 
Obstructed aught. For, through the universe, 
Wherever merited, celestial light 
Glides freely, and no obstacle prevents. 
All there, who reign in safety and in bliss, 
Ages long past or new, on one sole mark 
Their love and vision fix’d. O trinal beam 
Of individual star, that charm’st them thus! 
Vouchsafe one glance to gild our storm below.’ 
If the grim brood,‘ from Arctic shores that roam’d, 
(Where Helice® for ever, as she wheels, 
Sparkles a mother’s fondness on her son), 
Stood in mute wonder ’mid the works of Rome, 
When to their view the Lateran arose 
In greatness more than earthly; I, who then 
From human to divine had past, from time 
Unto eternity, and out of Florence 
To justice and to truth, how might I chuse 
But marvel too? “Twixt gladness and amaze, 
In sooth no will had I to utter aught, 
Or hear. And, as a pilgrim, when he rests 
Within the temple of his vow, looks round 
In breathless awe, and hopes some time to tell 
Of all its goodly state; e’en so mine eyes 
Coursed up and down along the living light, 
Now low, and now aloft, and now around, 
Visiting every step. Looks I beheld, 
Where charity in soft persuasion sat; 
Smiles from within, and radiance from above; 
And, in each gesture, grace and honour high. 
So roved my ken, and in its general form 


To guide us through the dangers of 5“Helice.” Callistro, and her son 
this tempestuous life. Arcas, changed into the constellation of 

“If the grim brood.” The northern the Greater Bear and Arctophylax, or 
hordes who invaded Rome. Bootes. 
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CANTO XXXI 


Kindled, thy ken a higher flight shall mount; 

And from Heaven’s Queen, whom fervent I adore, 
All gracious aid befriend us; for that I 

Am her own faithful Bernard.”* Like a wight, 
Who haply from Croatia wends to see 

Our Veronica,’ and, the while ’tis shown, 

Hangs over it with never-sated gaze, 

And, all that he hath heard revolving, saith 

Unto himself in thought: “And didst Thou look 
E’en thus, O Jesus, my true Lord and God? 

And was this semblance Thine?” So gazed I then 
Adoring; for the charity of him,® 

Who musing, in this world that peace enjoy’d, 
Stood livelily before me. “Child of grace!” 

Thus he began: “Thou shalt not knowledge gain 
Of this glad being, if thine eyes are held 

Stull in this depth below. But search around 

The circles, to the furthest, till thou spy 

Seated in state, the Queen’ that of this realm 

Is sovran.” Straight mine eyes I raised; and bright, 
As, at the birth of morn, the eastern clime 

Above the horizon, where the sun declines; 

So to mine eyes, that upward, as from vale 

To mountain sped, at the extreme bound, a part 
Excell’d in lustre all the front opposed. 

And as the glow burns ruddiest o’er the wave, 
That waits the ascending team, which Phaéton 

Iil knew to guide, and on each part the light 
Diminish’d fades, intensest in the midst; 

So burn’d the peaceful oriflame, and slack’d 

On every side the living flame decay’d. 


6 “Bernard.” St. Bernard, the venerable 
Abbot of Clairvaux, and the great pro- 
moter of the Second Crusade, who died 
A. D. 1153, in his sixty-third year. He 
has been termed the last of the fathers 
of the Church. That the part he acts 
in the present poem should be assigned 
to him, appears somewhat remarkable, 
when we consider that he severely cen- 
sured the new festival established in 
honor of the Immaculate Conception of 


the Virgin, and “opposed the doctrine 
itself with the greatest vigor, as it sup- 
posed her being honored with a privilege 
which belonged to Christ alone.” 

7 A copy in miniature of the picture of 
Christ, which is supposed to have been 
miraculously imprinted upon a handker- 
chief preserved in the church of St. Peter 
at Rome. 

8“Him.” St. Bernard. 

®“The queen.” The Virgin Mary. 
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Yet shows the semicircle void, abide 

All they, who look’d to Christ already come 

And as our Lady on her glorious stool, 

And they who on their stools beneath her sit, 

This way distinction make; e’en so on his, 

The mighty Baptist that way marks the line 

(He who endured the desert, and the pains 

Of martyrdom, and, for two years,® of Hell, 

Yet still continued holy), and beneath, 

Augustin;‘ Francis;’ Benedict;® and the rest, 

Thus far from round to round. So Heaven's decree 

Forecasts, this garden equally to fill, 

With faith in either view, past or to come. 

Learn too, that downward from the step, which cleaves, 

Midway, the twain compartments, none there are 

Who place obtain for merit of their own, 

But have through others’ merit been advanced, 

On set conditions; spirits all released, 

Ere for themselves they had the power to chuse. 

And, if thou mark and listen to them well, 

Their childish looks and voice declare as much. 
“Here, silent as thou art, I know thy doubt; 

And gladly will I loose the knot, wherein 

Thy subtile thoughts have bound thee. From this realm 

Excluded, chance no entrance here may find; 

No more than hunger, thirst, or sorrow can. 

A law immutable hath stablish’d all; 

Nor is there aught thou seest, that doth not fit, 

Exactly, as the finger to the ring. 

It is not, therefore, without cause, that these 

O’erspeedy comers to immortal life, 

Are different in their shares of excellence. 

Our Sovran Lord, that settleth this estate 

In love and in delight so absolute, 

That wish can dare no further, every soul, 

Created in His joyous sight to dwell, 

With grace, at pleasure, variously endows. 


3The time that elapsed between the 4 Bishop of Hippo, fourth century. See 
death of the Baptist and his redemption also Canto x. 117. 
by the death of Christ. 5 “Francis.” See Canto xi. 


© “Benedict.” See Canto xxii. 
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Whate’er of buxomness and free delight 

May be in spirit, or in Angel, met: 

And so beseems: for that he bare the palm 

Down unto Mary, when the Son of God 

Vouchsafed to clothe Him in terrestrial weeds. 

Now let thine eyes wait heedful on my words; 

And note thou of this just and pious realm 

The chiefest nobles. Those, highest in bliss, 

The twain, on each hand next our Empress throned, 

Are as it were two roots unto this rose: 

He to the left, the parent, whose rash taste 

Proves bitter to his seed; and, on the right, 

That ancient father of the holy Church, 

Into whose keeping Christ did give the keys 

Of this sweet flower; near whom behold the seer,’ 

That, ere he died, saw all the grievous times 

Of the fair bride, who with the lance and nails 

Was won. And, near unto the other, rests 

The leader, under whom, on manna, fed 

The ungrateful nation, fickle and perverse. 

On the other part, facing to Peter, lo! 

Where Anna sits, so well content to look 

On her loved daughter, that with moveless eye 

She chants the loud hosanna: while, opposed 

To the first father of your mortal kind, 

Is Lucia,® at whose hest thy lady sped, 

When on the edge of ruin closed thine eye. 
“But (for the vision hasteneth to an end) 

Here break we off, as the good workman doth, 

That shapes the cloak according to the cloth; 

And to the Primal Love our ken shall rise; 

That thou mayst penetrate the brightness, far 

As sight can bear thee. Yet, alas! in sooth 

Beating thy pennons, thinking to advance, 

Thou backward fall’st. Grace then must first be gain'd; 

Her grace, whose might can help thee. Thou in prayer 

Seek her: and, with affection, whilst I sue, 

Attend, and yield me all thy heart.” He said; 

And thus the saintly orison began. 


7Se. John. ° See Hell, Canto ii. 97, and Purgatory, Canto ix. 50. 
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Who canst do what thou wilt; that in him thou 
Wouldst, after all he hath beheld, preserve 

Affection sound, and human passions quell. 

Lo! where, with Beatrice, many a saint 

Stretch their clasp’d hands, in furtherance of my suit.” 

The eyes, that Heaven with love and awe regards, 
Fix’d on the suitor, witness’d, how benign 
She looks on pious prayers: then fasten’d they 
On the everlasting light, wherein no eye 
Of creature, as may well be thought, so far 
Can travel inward. I, meanwhile, who drew 
Near to the limit, where all wishes end, 

The ardour of my wish (for so behoved) 
Ended within me. Beckoning smiled the sage, 
That I should look aloft: but, ere he bade, ~ 
Already of myself aloft I look’d; 

For visual strength, refining more and more, 
Bare me into the ray authentical 

Of sovran light. Thenceforward, what I saw, 
Was not for words to speak, nor memory’s self 
To stand against such outrage on her skill. 

As one, who from a dream awaken’d, straight, 
All he hath seen forgets; yet still retains 
Impression of the feeling in his dream; 

E’en such am I: for all the vision dies, 

As ‘twere, away; and yet the sense of sweet, 
That sprang from it, still trickles in my heart. 
Thus in the sun-thaw is the snow unseal’d; 
Thus in the winds on flitting leaves was lost 


The Sibyl’s sentence. O eternal beam! [soar?) 
(Whose height what reach of mortal thought may 
Yield me again some litte particle 


Ot what Thou then appearedst; give my tongue 
Power, but to leave one sparkle of Thy glory, 
Unto the race to come, that shall not lose 
Thy triumph wholly, if Thou waken aught 
Ot memory in me, and endure to hear 
The record sound in this unequal strain. 

Such keenness from the living ray I met, 
That. if mine eyes had turn'd away, methinks, 
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As rainbow is from rainbow: and the third 

Seem’d fire, breathed equally from both. O speech! 

How feeble and hew faint art thou, to give 

Conception birth. Yet this to what I saw 

Is less than little. O eternal Light! 

Sole in Thyself that dwell’st; and of Thyself 

Sole understood, past, present, or to come; 

Thou smiledst, on that circling,? which in Thee 

Seem’d as reflected splendour, while I mused; 

For I therein, methought, in its own hue 

Beheld our image painted: steadfastly 

I therefore pored upon the view. As one, 

Who versed in geometric lore, would fain 

Measure the circle; and, though pondering long 

And deeply, that beginning, which he needs, 

Finds not: e’en such was I, intent to scan 

The novel wonder, and trace out the form, 

How to the circle fitted, and therein 

How placed: but the flight was not for my wing; 

Had not a flash darted athwart my mind, 

And, in the spleen, unfolded what it sought. 
Here vigour fail’d the towering fantasy: 

But yet the will roll’d onward, like a wheel 

In even motion, by the Love impell’d, 

That moves the sun in Heaven and all the stars. 


2“That circling.” The second of the dimly beheld the mystery of the Incar- 
circles, “Light of Light,” in which he nation. 
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Septentrion, northern. 

Sheret, hurt; damaged. 

Sicklkes, makes sick. 

Sigtl-mark, seal; signature; an occult sign, 
mark, or character. 

Sith, since; afterwards. 

Sithence, since; seeing that. 

Swerd, sword. 

Tent, prove; sound; tempt; try. 

Tetchy, peevish; irritable. 

Tilth, that which is tilled; or the act of 


tilling. 
Tinct, unged; colored. 
Tourneying, competing (or turning, vaty- 
ing?). 


Unweetiag, unwitting; unconscious. 


Vi same 
heraldry denoting 


Whilom, once; formesty. 
Wons, lives; dwells. 











